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Beautiful... but Deadly 


Exprorers will tell you that the greatest dangers in 
jungles are not poisonous snakes or vicious beasts, 
but insects, Mosquitoes that carry malaria, and other 
winged carriers of dangerous diseases are eternal 


enemies of man, 


Yet American fighting men must enter jungles and 
other insect-ridden spots of the earth and live in 
them. But these men do not go unprotected, They 
have new weapons in the fight against insect-borne 
disease, One is an insect repellent, more powerful 
than any known before, developed to make insects 
keep their distance from human prey. 

This product isthe result of a cooperative research 
program by two Units of LCC, CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION and NATIONAL CARBON 
Company, INC., in which more than 600 chemical 
compounds many of them unknown before were 
synthesized and tested, 

Other forms of protection are anti-malarial sub- 
stances... superior to natural quinine in some ways 
...now being made from syntheiic organic chemicals. 
Several of these chemical raw materials are among 
the 160 developed and made commercially available 
by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION, 


Now that sources of quinine, used in combating 
malaria, are practically ail in enemy hands, these 
developments are of particular importance, Together 
with the accomplishments of other organizations, 
they will help reduce the incidence of malaria and 
other insect-borne tropical diseases... and thus aid 
in keeping American fighters healthy and effective. 

Long and continuous research by all UCC Units 
has contributed to advances in science which have 
helped bring better health to millions, Such research, 
vreatly intensified by the needs of today, promises 


much for the future. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


equipment. 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation 


UNION CARBIDE 


30 East 42nd Street 


AND CARBON 


New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


National Carbon Company, Inc, 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


The Prest-O-Lite ¢ ompany, Inc. 


MEDICAL METALS, 
stainless steels and other al- 
loys...made possible by UCC 
basic research . 


better hospital and medical 


Rx PLASTICS. BAKELITI 
AND VINYLITE plastics, 
creations of UCC Units, have 
resulted in better paints, floor 
coverings, hospit al 


and other improvements, 


Chemicals Corporation 


BREATH OF LIFE. LIN)! 


oxygen U.S.P. is used in tre 
ing over 20 different ailmy 


It provides the breath of 


in hospitals . . . and in 


substratosphere. 


WHITE MAGIC, a 
bluckest substance k: 
works white magic in 
lamps, increases vitamit 
milk with ultra-violet 
and thus aids health. 


CORPORATION 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 


Plastics Division of Carbide and 


the 


ht 
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‘PRODUCTION LINES ARE BATTLE LINES: Two-ton block-busters, 9%-foot giants of destruction, 
roll off assembly lines in endless stream, as all-out, ’round-the-clock bombing attacks rock the Axis. 


BACK THE ATTACK...WITH WAR BONDS 


MERICAN bombers spearhead the drive for victory. Two-ton block-busters 

blast a path for our advancing forces, as Allied offensives turn the tide of 

battle. All-out attack calls for all-out effort on the home front. Back the attack 
by buying War Bonds to the utmost limit of sacrifice. 


Far from discouraging Bond purchases, the pay-as-you-go withholding tax 
should stimulate increased buying. This is not a mew tax; it is a practical method 
of putting income-tax payments on a current basis, making it easier to budget 
income to buy more Bonds. And the more Bonds we buy the less the risk of 
inflation, which hurts us all. 


Let each of us do his full part for victory by increasing current War Bond 
purchases. Let us resolve now to invest every available surplus dollar during the 
Third War Loan in September. When American boys are giving their lives, our 
war job at home is to enlist our dollars to the utmost limit—to back their attack. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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3'2-billion-pound appetite?! 


© That’s 31% billion pounds of meat 
alone . .. meat for our Armed Forces 
. . . for a single year! It’s double 
normal peacetime per capita consump- 
tion. It’s in addition to 214 billion 
pounds a year for Lend-Lease . . . 16 
billion for civilian use! 

America’s meat packers are engaged 
in a tremendous production battle to 
satisfy these overwhelming needs. 
Soon they will boost production to 
still greater heights as a result of 
recent research achievements in de- 
hydrating, canning, shipping of meat 
and meat products. 

It takes power plants and refriger- 
ating plants to make the meat-packing 


industry go. Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
specialized war job is to help the 
packing and other industries keep 
such equipment running. Hartford’s 
nation-wide corps of experienced engi- 
neering inspectors is constantly seek- 
ing to spot trouble—seeking to prevent 
disastrous accidents in engines, tur- 
bines, generators, boilers and other 
pressure vessels, 


In all its 77 years of engineering 
insurance, Hartford Steam Boiler has 
never enjoyed a higher privilege than 
thus helping its policy- 
holders and America 

fms” 1 et 
meet today’s goals of @ 
war production. : 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines * Electrical Equipment 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
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‘ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


| \T THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


alling for Time 


President Roosevelt as much as ad- 

tted n his radio speech Wednesday 

sht that he is stalling on home front 

wes. He can afford to stall because 

emporary check in the rising cost of 

ing and a string of military successes 

cutting the ground from ‘under 

gressmen who were set to make 

buble for him when they returned to 
ashington in September. 

He could act on his own initiative at 

- time but will put his plans up to 

Han pngress for two reasons: He gains 

~~» fre, and he shifts responsibility to 

cid; 2mppitol Hill. 


‘i. dage-Price Tie Threatened 


Against the time when present make- 
ift controls on prices and wages lose 
ir effectiveness, the Administration 
Mangqm whipping into shape policies that 


ig Lav int to an eventual tying of wages to 
td Lan - . 

cost of living. Such a program, 
ction ich would mean abandonment of 


iance, Wiesent wage ceilings, is intended as a 


Comfiireat to deter eae gr from permit- 
. Lig prices—principally farm prices—to 
oos, jee higher. It would furnish a strong 
ce. [pument for congressional an of 
Lor ensive subsidies, which could take 
, Ange form of government purchase of 
White s. 

sath W I cheering the people with good 
Van ws from the battlefronts—not to men- 
taniev ae 
hertson qe? abandonment of coffee rationing— 
ta commposevelt couldn’t match it with any- 


ing from the current war production 
ord. That is Washington’s imme- 
sb ete.- WOTTY. 


thur 
7 E. ¥ 
conversion Now 


Reconversion of heavy industry is al- 
udy underway as a necessity for main- 
ing the war effort. Locomotives are 
¢ example; the two biggest manufac- 
ers are already out of heavy ordnance. 
bother is the speedup of the heaviest 
bes of motor trucks; most of these are 
ing into direct war use, but many will 
put to work behind the home front. 
sumption of a limited number of 
omobiles for essential civilian use will 
rt not later than the first quarter of 
+4. WPB has yet to decide who will 
ke them, 
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| egemminating War Jobs 
Ree Latest draft of the proposed uniform 


use for war contract termination 
ops the idea of letting subcontractors 


icGraw 
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file settlement claims direct with the 
government. Instead, each subcontractor 
would hand his claims along to the sub- 
contractor ahead of him and so through 
the prime contractor to the govern- 
ment. 

In spite of this simplification—from 
the government’s point of view—the 
uniform termination clause isn’t any 
closer to adoption than it was months 
ago. Eventually, it may take congres- 
sional action to lay down an over-all 
policy. 


Vv 
NWLB Wants Some Stingers 


Insiders at the National War Labor 
Board admit that unless it starts getting 
compliance with its orders soon it might 
as well close up shop. In addition to 
John L. Lewis, NWLB now is sitting on 
ten cases in which its orders have been 
ignored. 

Because the board has no desire to 
abdicate, it is now bestirring itself to 
work out a compliance policy that will 
put some compulsion behind its awards. 
The outlines of such a policy have been 
drafted in conferences with War 
Mobilization Director James F’. Byrnes, 
and the next fortnight should see all 
the details filled in. 


Enforcement Devices 


NWLB is trying to forge a double- 
edged sword, one edge for labor and the 
other for employers. The board now 
contemplates (1) use of the sanctions 
provided by the Connally-Smith Act to 
secure labor compliance, along with 
possible resort to Selective Service ma- 
chinery, and (2) government seizure of 
plants as the main threat to recalcitrant 
employers. 

But even before seizure, the board is 
thinking of preliminary penalties such 
as withdrawal of priority privileges, 
transportation facilities, and gasoline as 
convincers. Byrnes has indicated his 
willingness to go along, using his power 
to issue orders to the War Production 
Board, Office of Defense Transportation, 
and Office of Price Administration so 
that these agencies will impose the pre- 
liminary penalties. 


v 
Cattle Ceilings Planned 
The Office of Price Administration 


is planning another try at ceiling prices 
for cattle, although the War Food 


Administration has not yet given 
its O. K. 
To get over previous stumbling 


blocks, OPA experts are drafting a plan 
similar to that adopted in Canada. 
Ceiling prices will be imposed on beef 
“on the rail,” or stripped of hides, etc., 
rather than on cattle on the hoof. 

After two attempts to work out a 
practical method of pricing live cattle, 
OPA has finally agreed with the trade 
and WFA that it’s unworkable. How- 
ever, experts believe that ceilings on 
graded slaughtered and skinned cattle 
can be made workable. 

Grading is likely to be simplified by 
the almost certain disappearance of 
feed-lot-fattened cattle from the mar- 
kets this winter. You can look for 
only a small percentage of the specially 
fattened cattle, which previously pro- 
vided the major supply of beef in late 
winter and spring and created the wide 
spreads in grades. 

The ceiling order is only in its pre- 
liminary stages, but OPA is encouraged 
by its victory in the fight to get ceilings 
on live hogs. 


Vv 
Manpower Complacency? 


Although Washington officials blame 
“complacency” for the current lag in 
war production, they haven’t even con- 
vinced themselves. 

Angry manufacturers have been blast- 
ing WPB with a long list of reasons 
that lay the blame squarely on Wash- 
ington’s doorstep. On some points— 
particularly in their protest against the 
government’s _hit-or-miss | manpower 
policy—they’ve got under the official 
hide. 

Manpower has been a sensitive sub- 
ject in Washington for a good while. 
Now the chorus of complaints about 
recurrent labor bottlenecks has fired up 
officials who think a general tightening 
of manpower policy is overdue. Some 
insiders are taking bets that there will 
be a big overhaul before Congress gets 
back in session. 


Contracts for Easy Areas 


A plan that finds some support in 
WPB is to put new teeth in the idea 
of allotating government contracts so 
that they go to areas where the labor 
situation is easiest. This has been on 
paper for months, but the War Man- 
power Commission’s designation of 
shortage areas hasn’t kept the Army and 
Navy from placing new contracts in 
tight districts. The new proposal would 
set up a division to review all contracts 
and shunt new orders to comparatively 
easy areas. 

To make this work, WMC would 
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of 1629), combated an insidious turbine rust with a Shell Industrial Lubricant 


TO PREVENT RUST IN THE HEAD 


U. S. NAVY, greatest operator of turbines (descendants of Dr. Branca’s steam tur 


In the turbine Dr. Branca invented in 1629 to crush 
his medicines, steam from the man-shaped “boiler” 
blew against a wheel making it turn. Whatever hap- 
pened to Dr. Branca’s steam turbine nobody knows. 
Very likely it caught ‘rust in the head’ and disinte- 
grated—rust being a turbine’s worst enemy... 


War brought a fantastic demand for ships—and 
turbines of increased power, more compact design, 
closer clearances, and high steam temperatures. 

Under today’s extreme conditions of war opera- 


tion, marine turbines developed an insidious dis- 
ease—“BLACK RUST.” 


Even in the factories of turbine manufacturers, 
inspection of turbine lubrication systems, after 
their exacting break-in run, sometimes showed un- 
mistakable symptoms of “BLACK RUST.” 


‘The “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s research 
laboratories, had a cure. It was Shell’s new turbine 


oil, having exceptional oxidation stability — and 
more: a hidden element in the oil welds itself to the 
steel surface to protect it from “BLACK RUST.” 
Currently, the U. S. Navy has taken first call on 
Shell’s new turbine oil to lubricate mighty turbines 
in battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers... 
Turbine manufacturers’ engineers, after months 
of testing, report Shell’s new turbine oil eliminates 
manual cleaning of gears after break-in runs...saves 
hundreds of man-hours on each turbine produced. 
As war production sets new records, proper lubrication 
becomes even more vital. Yesterday's solution is seldom 
good enough for today. Constant improvement in Shell 
Lubricants is a major responsi- 
bility of Shell’s research labo- 
ratories. 
Has your plant the benefit of 
all that is new in lubrication as \ 
it develops? Ask a Shell Lubrica- \s 


tion engineer. 


Leaders tn Var Production rely on See 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS “Saupe? 
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to guarantee to get labor for ap- 
ved contracts. Otherwise, the serv- 


wouldn’t gain much by stringing 


v 
e Gas for East 


avy tankers have been swarming 
the Gulf since the submarine men- 
Jet up, easing considerably the 
Jen on overland oil transportation 
the East Coast. Some German subs 
shown up again lately, but they 
n't slowed the flow much. 

hree factors now are working to re- 
the amount of gasoline available 
ihe Midwest and increase the quan- 
in the East (simultaneously speed- 
the projected cut in midwestern gas 
ons and the proposed boost in east- 
allotments): 

) Comparative safety of the water 
] up the East Coast. 

2) Completion of the Big Inch pipe- 


3) Relative abundance of tank cars, 
re completion of the pipeline. 

Dver-all supply of crude oil, rather 
n transportation, is rapidly becoming 
dominant problem. Petroleum Ad- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes is, in fact, 
inning to wonder where he can lay 
hands on enough refined products 
keep the “little Big Inch” flowing 
n the first leg of the 20-inch line is 
pleted from Beaumont, Texas, to 
ymour, Ind., in September. 


v 
nds Off on Argentina 


Vashington isn’t choosing to read 
nasty implications into Argentina’s 
on in placing government supervisors 


= eight automotive assembly and tire 
1." mts, six of which—General Motors, 
bid d, International Harvester, Good- 
| on , Firestone, and Michelin—are 
ines erican-owned. 

r... or the present, at least, the State 
nths [pt is taking at its face value Argen- 
ates (ge) Official explanation of the move— 
aves [get Supervisors are there only to insure 
ced. [et.g00ds don’t jump price ceilings, 


le out into black market channels. 
plomatists point out that the new 
entine government has made a big 
mestic issue of price control, and 
automotive parts are a black 
et natural. 


tion 
dom 
shell 


ing a Wangle? 


hus far, the Argentine’s new policy 
“interventorship” hasn’t amounted 
expropriation, p Bor military men 
being put in charge of all sorts of 
gs, industrial as well as political. 
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U. S. Ambassador Norman Armour is 
expected to wait and see how much 
control the government's supervisors 
exercise before filing a protest. Some 
Latin-American trade experts, noting 
that interventorship includes inventory 
control, have a hunch that Argentina 
may be trying to wangle some automo- 
tive exports from the U. S. 

On the only previous occasion that 
Argentina tried to manipulate the sup- 
ply of a U. S. product—newsprint—this 
government held up all shipments until 
Argentina backed down. Indications 
now are that the U. S. has practically 
stopped shipments of the products that 
the “intervened” plants sell. 


Freezers Want a Thaw 


The frozen food industry is making 
headway in its effort to thaw the price 
situation which is holding back develop- 
ment of a maximum 1943 pack. 

Industry leaders marched on Wash- 
ington ten days ago to demand: 

(1) Inclusion of adjustment factors 
omitted from the basic frozen food 
pricing regulation issued over a month 
ago. 

(2) Allowance for increased raw ma- 
terial cost on unsubsidized vegetables, 
primarily spinach. 

(3) Recognition by Commodity 
Credit Corp., in paying a subsidy on 


Out on a Limb 


Periodically, since the beginnin 
of the year, Business Week’s Wash- 
ington Bureau has presented under 
this title its judgment on numerous 
issues which, in the nature of things, 
were uncertain. In that time, we 
have hazarded 39 definite predictions 
as better-than-even bets. So far the 
betting has paid off 67¢ profit on 
the dollar. To date we have been 
wrong on six of our predictions; 
twelve have been definitely con- 
firmed; the rest concerned matters 
which have not yet been settled. 

Predictions that have proved 
wrong since we last called the score 
(BW—May15’43,p7) are: 

No antistrike legislation will become 
law. 

The Ruml plan will be enacted with 
100% forgiveness of 1942 taxes, except 
for windfall restrictions. 

Openly or not, the Little Steel wage 
formula will be a dead letter by July. 
Labor Day will have seen a wave of wage 
increases. 

The first was ruined by John L. 
Lewis, the second by optimism. On 
the last, we misjudged the timing. 
The Little Steel formula hasn’t ae 
longer to last, but it’s still here. The 
government has been able to slow 
down the inflationary movement 
more than we expected, but a new 
adjustment to living costs is inevi- 
table. Cost of living will not, how- 
ever, rise 10% by the end of the 
year, as predicted last January. 

We have not changed our opinion 
on the following: 

No social security legislation will be 
enacted before the 1944 elections. 

The farm bloc will succeed in tossin 
parity aside or so altering it that it wil 
not be an obstacle to a further rise in 

rices. 


There will be no National Service Act. 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
will last. 

There will be only moderate increases 
in individual income tax rates, prac- 
tically none in corporate rates. 

There will be no gencral sales tax, but 
“luxury” taxes will be greatly extended. 

Provision will be made for setting up 
substantial postwar conversion reserves. 

Individual income payments will total 
$150,000,000,000 this year—double 1940. 

Congress will not repeal the renego- 
tiation of war contract profits law. 

There will be no rationing of civilian 
clothing this year. 


As of today, we think the follow- 
ing are better than even-money bets: 


There will be no priorities on rail 
freight movement, except in specialized 
equipment such as tank and refrigerator 
cars. 

No refrigerators, washers, ironers, vac- 
uum cleaners, and the like will be 
produced until well along in 1944. Pro- 
duction of small household items will be 
stepped up some in the meantime. 

€ present easy situation in ocean 
shipping of civilian goods—coffee, sugar, 
etc.—will be temporary. The military 
will take up the slack. 

The draft will take some of the wait- 
ing fathers eventually, but it won’t make 
—— like a clean sweep of the 3-A 
class. Fathers won’t start going in any 
numbers before the end of the year. 

John L. Lewis’ e demands will be 
rejected. When the Little Steel formula 
is raised, the miners will get more money 
but no higher percentage than other 
labor. 

War production will be driven up 
from its present plateau but will be a 
sawtooth line until it is deliberately 
tapered off. 

A goal of 25 billions isn’t out of sight 
for future Treasury bond drives. 

Increasingly, as the end of the war 
heaves in sight, State Dept. diplomacy 
will govern U. S. conduct of interna- 
tional economic affairs—for example, re- 
lief and rehabilitation, export control. 


In New York State 


let us help you get 
the war job done 
with 


LESS 
TRAVEL 


Ww 


Have any of your salesmen in 
New York State experienced 
travel difficulty? War traffic is 
taxing transportation facilities to 
the limit. Here is a suggestion to 
help save time: 

In 39 leading New York cities 
and towns there are Marine Mid- 
land banks whose officers know 
local conditions intimately. This 
means a knowledge of transpor- 
tation today, as well as of indus- 
try, commerce and people. 

When travel is essential, per- 
haps these men can speed it for 
you. With their knowledge of local 
business, they may be able even 
to save trips for you entirely. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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major vegetables, that freezers tradi- 
tionally pay a premium over canners’ 
prices for raw materials. 

(4) Reflection of approved wage 
increases in price ceilings. 

After storming the offices of Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred Vinson, 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones, and 
OPA General Counsel George J. Burke, 
the freezers think that an adequate pric- 
ing program is on the way. 


. 
More Food Lockers 


War Food Administration doesn’t 
want to stir up competitive food 
processors so it’s not saying too much 
about its plan (approved by WPB) to 
make materials available for construc- 
tion of around 350 new frozen food 
locker plants in towns of less than 
15,000 population. WPB has allotted 
the project $840,000 of refrigeration 
equipment and $200,000 of supple- 
mentary processing equipment. 

Applications.are being received at the 
rate of 100 a month, and some in- 
stallations have already been completed. 
About 20% of the available materials 
has already been turned over to suc- 
cessful applicants. 


Who Is Eligible 


To be eligible, applicants must serve 
isolated country towns (at least 35 miles 
from a big city) in food-producing areas. 
This doesn’t include Victory gardens, 
and, to rule out speculators, applicants 
must have secured advance rental for 
50% to 60% of projected plant 
capacity. 

Suburban communities may get some 
new stuff, but most of them will be 
expected to worry along with second- 
hand equipment—when they can get it. 


v 
Out of the Scrap 


Resignation of Paul Cabot, director 
of WPB’s Salvage Section, comes at a 
time when the scrap situation has never 
been better but when concern is felt 
about what it will be later in the year. 
War plants themselves are furnishing 
an increasing proportion of scrap, but 
because of labor, wage, and price diffi- 
culties, scrap dealers are not reaching 
out for new supplies. 

Cabot’s comment in his letter of 
resignation to Donald Nelson is reveal- 
ing: “Having seen first-hand some of 
the harassments and frustrations of 
governmental work, I marvel at your 
patience and sensible, even temper 
which has been able to give us all such 
inspiring leadership.” 


New Patent Tactics 


The Dept. of Justice is on 2 ney 
in its attempt to break dow 4 
patent monopolies—inquiry Into cir 
stances attending issuance 0! pate 
In a complaint filed in the U. § ; 
trict Court at Cleveland the D, ¢ 
is seeking cancellation of two pate 
owned by the Cold Metal Proces; ¢ 
of Youngstown, claiming that they y,. 
obtained in 1930 by a fraudulent ; 
spiracy. The complaint charges thi 
a result, the government, through 
suppliers of war material, is }y. 
obliged to pay large royalties which 
company is not entitled to exact, 


v 
Boeing Looks Ahead 


Some companies already are tik: 
advantage of their right to purchase 
ernment-owned equipment in their y 
expanded plants. One example 
Boeing Aircraft, Seattle company whi 
long has banked on the future of } 
planes. It has put $7,769,000 on & 
line to buy out the government int 
est in its No, 2 plant. 

The aircraft company, noted as { 
builder of the Flying Fortress, put 
about half the money for the No 
plant. The government, howe 
financed most of the machinery z 
equipment plus part of the cost of 4 
elaborate administration building. 

Aircraft men figure purchase of # 
government’s interest means the 5 
ing management is confident of a g 
postwar market for large ships. 


v 
Foreign Laborers Make Trout} 


Imported farmhands aren’t tum: 
out to be an unalloyed blessing. } 
ports trickle in to Washington 4 
Bahamian labor in Florida, particuls 
has been giving trouble. jJamai 
laborers in New Jersey have been co 
= to the Dept. of Labor ab 

ousing conditions; and in the che 
growing region of Michigan, one g1 
rebelled against sleeping on the sec 
floor of a packing shed where they s 
they hast be exposed to unaccustom 
cold, preferred to sleep in a pa 
bus instead. 

To daté we have imported ab 
9,000 workers from Jamaica (all ¥ 
get this year) and 3,000 from ' 
Bahamas, which may have ano! 
2,000 for export before the end ot 
summer. Nearly 30,000 Mexi 
have been brought in, and more 
coming (page 85). ; 
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Conservation is vital now. That's why lighting counsellor can help you: 
it is so important to get all the light Just call your nearest G-E lamp office, 
you can from your present equip- or your local electric service com- 
ment. Perhaps a trained wartime pany or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier. 


Listen to the General Electric MAZDA Lamp Hour of Charm, Sunday, 10 P. M. EWT, over NBC 
and to the World Today, weekdays, 6:45 P. M. EWT, over CBS 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL@QELECTRIC OF 
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HE OUTLOOK 


hange in the Timetable? 


But even if an Italian collapse revises calculations on the 
e of victory, it can make little difference to the broad pattern 


he overturn in Italy reminds us that 

litical now outranks the military 
the outlook—and that, therefore, 
se are times of sudden change. No 
table can be foolproof to overnight 
tical moves. Hence there is nothing 
ling in the mild “peace scares” with 
ch stock and commodity markets re- 
ed to the foreign news this week. 


st Be Flexible 
ven in their darkest days, Britain 
Russia never lost hope of military 
ory-because of America. But at 
jingrad and North Africa, the Axis 
Since then, the issue has been: 
puld the Allies split or the Axis col- 
se first? Our victories on the Atlan- 
over Germany, and in Tunisia and 
ly gave assurance that the war could 
be made too long and too costly for 
But they could not determine—as 
ing can—the exact date when the 
lity of resistance will be recognized. 
or business planning, the point is 
timetables must be kept flexible. 
tory by purely military means sets 
° an upper limit to the war’s dura- 
- ». Assumptions as to political factors 
‘give any number of earlier dates. 
Vhat is involved is not only how 
p the war will dominate the economy, 
also how much rehabilitation we 
st do after victory. The longer the 
s fights, the more destruction will it 
e behind in its retreat—and the more 
oad, automotive, power, sanitation, 
ultural, industrial, and other equip- 
t shall we have to replace over a 
per time. 
nfortunately, there is no “safe”’ side 
bets on the date of victory. As long 
e must fight all-out, so long shall we 
ooking for ways to do the job more 
tdily and more cheaply in lives, and 
0 long will the military demand for 
itions and for relief supplies domi- 
t production decisions, 


) Sharp Change 

ut, however much Italy may alter 
‘all prospects for business a year or 
from now, or change details in the 
ook over the nearer-term, there does 
ain a certain shape to the things to 
he over the next several months. 

4 curious way, the Japanese war is 
tbilizing factor in the situation (BW 
4t.20'43,p13). The longer we fight 
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t the war is imposing on business. 


in Europe, the more weapons we shall 
have accumulated which can be shifted 
to the Pacific; and, contrariwise, a vic- 
tory over Germany this year would still 
leave us a giant task for the production 
of ships, planes, and even ground equip- 
ment for operations in the Far East. 
Thus, munitions demand would not be 
dropped so sharply by a defeat of Hitler 
this year as it would by one next year. 

Something similar holds for non- 
munitions durable products. Some of 
the first reconversions are due in capital 
equipment industries, in any case. If 
the war drags on in Europe, the things 
needed for rehabilitation there will get 
high priorities. If it should end quickly, 
materials released for civilians would also 
find their way into transport, industrial, 
and similar equipment. 


The pinch on “soft goods” over the 
next several months will not be eased in 
any event—though, obviously, civilian 
supplies would be expanded earlier in 
the future were we to win in Europe 
earlier. 

Most important for the effect on ag- 
giegate economic activity—rather than 
on the sharing of the aggregate between 
war and civilian demands—is the ques- 
tion of manpower. Draft quotas are be- 
ginning to diminish now, though the 

‘avy would still require expansion fof 
war on Japan, even if Germany were 
beaten soon. Therefore, any fundamen- 
tal change in prospects must await the 
partial demobilization of the armed 
forces after a European victory. 


Inflation Bogey Remains 


Further, in the light of this basic out- 
look, whatever the changes in the war 
setting, there can be no immediate les 
sening of the inflationary problem. 
Events in Italy rolled back stock prices 
this week. But even the war's end in 
Europe will leave civilian supply and 
consumer demand considerably unba! 
anced, and therefore, will scarcely reduce 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE DECLINE IN NONFARM EMPLOYMENT 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


In the first six months of this year, 
nonagricultural employment reversed 
the usual seasonal uptrend and de- 
clined below the levels of a year ago. 
Inductions into the armed forces have 
more than offset the influx of women 
and young and old men into the 
labor market. This trend will continue 
—except for such seasonal fluctuations 
as the release of youngsters from 
school for temporary summer work. 


However, as draft quotas begin to 
diminish, in the second half of this 
year and especially in the first half of 
1944, the decline in employment will 
tend to moderate. Meanwhile, within 
the total, the rising needs of muni- 
tions lines will require transfer of 
workers from civilian industries. All 
in all, until the end of the war re- 
verses all trends, the manpower factor 
will dominate the business outlook. 
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commodity price levels automatically. 
In short, as Italy pushes closer into 
the business focus the time when a re- 
versal may be expected in the trends 
that set in with the war and have ac- 
celerated ever since, two notes of warn- 
ing are in order: (1) that longer-range 
prospects are now especially vulnerable 
to sudden change, but (2) that the near- 
term outlook will not be dramatically 
altered whether changes occur or not. 


OCR Growing 


Widening of authority for 
WPB stepchild illustrates that the 
big job in meeting civilian de- 
mands is yet to come. 


WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments—until now little more than a 
frowzy foundling beside the rest of. the 
organization—last week got a consider- 
able boost in authority. Executive Vice- 
Chairman Charles FE. Wilson handed 
OCR one whole WPB industry division 
(wholesale and retail trade) and a good 
share of another (consumer service 
sections of the Service Equipment Divi- 
sion). Additionally, OCR has gained jur- 
isdiction over WPB’s conservation sec- 
tion (heretofore an independent service 
unit) plus the power to protect and reg- 
ulate the allocation of civilian merchan- 
dise. 

e@ Career Lies Ahead—From the long- 
range viewpoint, all this spells recogmi- 
tion of the fact that OCR is virtually 
the only sector of WPB whose career 
still lies ahead. That is, as the war pro- 
gram eventually tapers off, the new civil- 


BREAK FOR CIVILIANS 


WPB is encountering difficulty 
in routing civilian goods, even 
where the merchandise is spe- 
cifically produced for civilian con- 
sumption, because much is di- 
verted to the armed services on 
rated orders. Army posts through- 
out the country place highly rated 
purchase orders on wholesalers. 
Because they want to be sure of 
replenishing their stocks and can 
use the ratings in doing so, the 
wholesalers actively solicit this 
business. 

Use of a special stamp on goods 
manufactured for civilians and or- 
ders prohibiting dealers from sell- 
ing to the armed services are in 
prospect. The stamp has been 
tried to stop the diversion of civil- 
ian radio tubes to the services 
(BW—Apr.24'43,p22). Plumbing 
goods likely will get it next. 
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ian program will begin, and with- it 
OCR will shine. From the short-range 
viewpoint, however, OCR’s position has 
been consolidated so that (1) the civil- 
ian economy can scrape along with a 
supply of goods and services that still 
keeps diminishing, and (2) a better 
front can be presented by OCR against 
coming congressional squawks about too 
few goods. 

It's no secret that 1943 will see nary 

one new washer, ironer, refrigerator, or 
vacuum cleaner, and that the nation’s 
normal capital equipment—textile ma- 
chinery, elevators, laundry machinery— 
will get almost no replacements. In fact, 
war demands being what they are, OCR 
isn’t even going to bother asking for 
more than a piddling amount of critical 
materials for the rest of 1943. 
e Fabrication Takes Time—Next year 
may be different. But there’s a hitch to 
that pretty picture, too. Many materials 
—metals, especially—are months in fabri- 
cation so that a refrigerator that starts 
out as a piece of sheet steel in, say, Janu- 
ary doesn’t wind up in a retail store 
until perhaps October. Furthermore, 
OCR is convinced that as long as the 
chances of winning the war in reason- 
able time are good, there’s little use in 
programing major items in driblets. 
Consumers would only fight over them. 
The new philosophy is to pray that ex- 
isting stocks will hold out until produc- 
tion can be started later sufficiently to 
make rationing at least possible. 

All of which means that even under 
the best of circumstances, there’s still a 
considerable vacuum ahead as far as 
new civilian merchandise is concerned. 
The most important items of lesser size 
—pots, pans, alarm clocks, bobby pins— 
will continue to be manufactured when- 
cver a spare pound of iron or steel can 
be found. But the big stuff has to wait 
for a while, though resumption in 1944 
is not out of the question. 
© Up the Sleeve—To plug up the inter- 
val until stores once more glisten with 
sizable new stocks, OCR is going to do 
several things as the result of its new 
authority: 

(1) Find out how much the military pro- 
curement agencies bite into the ‘civilian 
finished goods market, and then attempt to 
stop the practice. 

(2) Allocate merchandise to areas that are 
especially short of supplies. 

(3) Simplify lines—with the voluntary co- 
operation of industry—and keep production 
out of the ultraluxury ranges (BW—Jul. 
10°43,p7). 

(4) Launch campaigns to stop panic buy- 
ing, and urge conservation of existing goods. 
Such a program has already been formulated 
with respect to clothing (BW—Jul.24'43 
p20). 

e Ends against the Middle—Keeping 
the military agencies away from the ci- 
vilian table and allocatiug goods are 
really the big points in this setup. As 
things stand now, the Army can get, say, 
10,000 garbage cans under the Con- 
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BIG STEEL’S BIG STACK 


On a site historic to Carnegic-Illin, 
Steel Corp., one of the world's larg: 
blast furnaces pours its first ingots; 
Braddock, Pa. The stack, with a dij 
capacity of 1,330 tons, is part of a 
expansion program at the corpoy 
tion’s Edgar Thomson works. It occ 
pies the site of one of Andrew Cy 
negie’s early round-top furnaces, 


trolled Materials Plan, and later add a 
other 10,000 to its stockpile by buvi 
them in civilian channels (throw 
wholesalers, jobbers, retailers). : 

Nobody knows how much extra stu 
the military agencies have acquired | 
thus competing with the fellow : 
mufti. OCR intends to find out. Sw 
wo of certain items hereafter 
rave to keep a record of who buys the 
goods—noting on PD—1X forms 4 
proportion that went to the milita 
and to civilians. 

@ Methods Studied—Just how the al 
cation of merchandise to critical art 
will be worked out isn’t known yet. [ 
new consumer goods distribution con 
mittee, which will include WPB a 
military members, is supposed to gr 
ple with the problem.) A priority 
dealers in areas of shortages might | 
one way. A simple directive from WE 
would be another. 

OCR shows signs of better mo 
among its executives. The threat of t 
Maloney bill (which would have creat 
a supercivilian agency separate fr 
WPB) is past. OCR’s new boss, Art 
Whiteside, has not proved as spectad 
lar as a skyrocket, but on the 0 
hand, he hasn’t fizzled out. Word i 
spread among his henchmen that he 
the confidence of Donald Ne)son 
War Mobilization Director J.:nes #195, 
Byrnes, and that the outlook for civil (°*° 
production (barring a change for ! cist 
worse in the war) is improving for 19#fenezia 
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| obligate themselves to give 


he first dictator has fallen. ‘the 
jan people have been offered “relief 
war, freedom from servitude, and 
tan interval, a respectable place in 
ew and rescued Europe.” 
Mficial Appraisal—I’he first official 
pretation of this dramatic turn of 
war came from Winston Churchill: 
vents which have happened and will 
pen in Italy,” he said, darken the 
look for Germany, the principal 
my. Military and not political con- 
erations will dominate impending re- 
ions with Italy. Elimination of Italy, 
h a war weight only 10% that of 
‘lnc many, isa prime objective. 
+ large Washington is assuming that Italy 
igots gm now be knocked or talked out of the 
r And, in return for this invasion 


a daib “ 

t of mpage to the Balkans, Germany, south- 
* “i, France, the experts are computing 

“OTPOae price we must pay. It comes down 


It occu this: The United Nations must have 


ow Caply for strategic reasons; does it follow 
it the Allies must play Germany’s 

Ices, : agg. 
le as a supplier of Italy? All in all, 
w does Italy change the war outlook 

add aqgpolitically, militarily, economically? 

» buviglfMany Deficiencies—Three years ago, 


fore Mussolini catapulted Italy into 
war on the side of the Reich, Ger- 
n economists weighed these ques- 
bus. Italy was found lacking in coal, 
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1922, Benito Mussolini became the world’s first 
cist dictator. This week, his perch at the Piazza 
nezia, the stage setting for most of his rabble-rousing 


e Price of Italy 


United Nations prepare to talk or knock kingdom out of the 
and shorten the road to Berlin, but economically the Allies 
more than they receive. 


tin, phosphates, tungsten, chromium, 
rubber, oil, and nickel. A trade could 
be made on food, but iron and steel 
production depended 70% on imports; 
manganese was 88% imported. Mercury 
deposits near the German border sup- 
plied more than Italy could use. 

Before promising to fill Italy’s defi- 

cits, Germany extorted a high price. 
Several hundred thousand workers were 
demanded for German farms and fac- 
tories. Later, Germany exchanged some 
stolen soil for Italian garrisons to police 
the Balkans. 
@ Repatriation Problem—Now _ Italy 
must bargain for the return of workers 
and arrange for the escape of a quarter 
million soldiers from the Balkans. What 
kind of a deal will this require, and are 
the United Nations in a position yet to 
aid this deal? 

Italy, without German support, could 
be a military pushover. With or with- 
out a military defeat, Italy out of the 
war and looking to the Allies for sup- 
port could be a substantial drain on 
Allied resources. How much of a drain 
is now under study by British and 
American experts. 

There is the question of whether 
Italian industries are to be kept run- 
ning by providing raw materials and 
fuel (page 65). And there also is the 


BALKAN RUMBLINGS 


Word on the reaction of Fu 
rope’s most important neutral to 
Mussolini's downfall comes to 
Business Week in a_ radiogram 
from Editor John Chapman, who 
has just reached Ankara in a trip 
along and behind the European 
fronts to gather information for a 
report to American business. 

It says that ‘Turkey sees the Bal- 
kans already deeply shaken by the 
Axis military and political reverses 
and quotes Tan, leading Istanbul 
newspaper, on Bulgarian fears of 
a United Nations offensive on 
Crete, Italy’s eastern Mediterra- 
nean islands, and the Balkan 
coasts. ‘The message reflects ‘Tur- 
kish disbelief that Bulgaria’s govy- 
ernment can drag the people into 
war against the Allies; they would 
not fight Russia even at the height 
of Germany’s successes. Ankara fig 
ures—hopefully—that if the nearby 
Italian islands fall into Allied 
hands, the ultimate attack on the 
Balkans will come through these 
Italian stepping stones rather than 
over ‘T'urkey’s land route. 


problem as to what extent must Italian 
economic deficiencies be filled from 
United Nations stockpiles and produe- 
tion in order to prevent civil disorders, 
economic collapse, or, at the worst, 
revolution. 

@ Fruits and Vegetables—I'rom a study 
of the prewar economy, it appears that 


speeches, was empty. The “balcony emperor” had fallen 
victim to the campaign of world conquest launched by 
his star pupil—Adolph Hitler. 
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RIVERSIDE MANORS 


Strangest of all Washington’s ‘new 
housing projects to accommodate 
wartime civil servants and service men 
is right in the city’s heart. Its “site” 


is the Potomac River; its dwelling 
units the fleet of pleasure craft moored 
within the shadow of federal build- 
ings. For harried newcomers, it is a 
godsend; for gas-rationed owners, it is 
a new source of income. 


in return for large grain imports Italy 
is able to supply substantial fruit and 
vegetable tonnages. On the industrial 
side, production depends importantly 
on coal, iron and steel, and other raw 
material imports. In return, the country 
has such items as mercury, sulphur, and 
industrial capacity. 

During the last five prewar years, 
Italian imports fell into the following 
major categories (figures in tons): 


Re Ser aegrey eee 1,350,000 
Meats, fish, poultry, etc.*... 175,000 
EN Soret ges 12,000,000 
Petroleum products .... 1,000,000 
Wood, woodpulp .......... 1,300,000 
Iron, steel (scrap).......... 700,000 
Iron, steel (mfd.)* ........ 150,000 
Phosphates, chemicals, fertil- 
rere 900,000 
OE NE aa oS cw kde ace 240,000 


* Net imports. 


@ The Surplus Items—A simi) ir compu- 
tation—less reliable, perhaps, because of 
the uncertain condition of productive 
facilities after widespread bombings— 
may be used to estimate gains for the 
Alhes. Major Italian ex vorts in the 
five prewar years averaged as follows 
(figures in tons): 


re 610,000 
Vegetables ... 160,000 
SN Sewanee » 160,000 
Edible oils ...... 40,000 
Sulphur (Sicily) 265,000 
Textile fabrics ... 120,000 
TET 2,000 


@ Effect on Management—Business men 
see the possibility of trimming months 
from the war, take a new view of their 
own timetables on which postwar plans 
are assuming growing urgency. 
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Mixup in Tin 

Justice Dept. says it will 
look into world-wide cartel, but 
many doubt trust busters can do 
anything about its operations. 


Executives of companies in the tin in- 

dustry read with skeptical interest news- 
paper dispatches which last week re- 
ported that the new cartel section of the 
Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division was 
“looking into” the world-wide monop- 
oly of the tin cartel. This group, which 
is jointly controlled by the British, 
Dutch, and Belgians, continues to domi- 
nate production of tin though its main 
sources of ore in Malaya and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies hove long since 
fallen to the Japanese. 
e The Facts Are Clear—Nobody denies 
the Justice Dept. the right to look into 
the monopoly and nobody denies that 
the cartel has for many years enriched 
itself by sustaining prices paid by its best 
customer, the American public. Ques- 
tion is: What can the Dept. of Justice 
do about it? The tin cartel is 100% for- 
eign; there is no American a, ea 7 
hence it is hard to see by what handle 
the antitrust prosecutors are going to 
haul it into court. 

David Podel of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion is indignant over the fact that the 
cartel’s International Tin Committee 
increased allotments for Nigeria, Belgian 
Congo, and Jap-occupied regions but ad- 
vanced the Bolivian quota only slightly. 
The U.S. government’s new smelter at 
Texas City, Tex. (BW—Jan.30’43,p19), 


operates principally on che are from} 
livia. For this vear tne cart: 
Bolivia to produce 40,768 to: 
only 742 tons more than last , 
ment. 
e@ The Status Quo—The Am sic, 
trade suspects that the carte! incr: 
the allowance for Far Easton ty 
along with the increase for A: -icay » 
duction to keep the record fo~ the: 
areas in balance pending the . ustins 
the Japs. They also observe t)..t the } 
livian quota probably was not raised} 
cause the country is producing ; 
about all the oie it can. 

It is pointed out that Brit 
dominates the cartel, has allowe 
United States to set the price for 
since Pearl Harbor. Thus Und 
pays 60¢ per pound for tin concentr 
f.o.b. the South American ports, 7 
government pays the freight to Te 
City, smelts the concentrates, then x 
the refined tin to industry at 52¢ y 
pound. : 
e Two Years’ Supply—As the ‘I wo Bi; 
Crows used to say, “You can’t make: 
money that way.” But the high py 
has brought out the Bolivian ore, ; 
this, in addition to strict conservation; 
use, has solved the tin crisis for ¢ 
United Nations. It is estimated 
the Allies are almost getting along q 
current production, leaving their stog 
pile untouched. This reserve is report 
to be about 150,000 tons, or nex 
enough for two years’ consumption 
the current rate in the United Natio: 

Additional saving of tin will rew 
from the War Pesiestion Board 
amendment to Order M-81. It asks thd 
after Sept. 30, can manufacturers ¢ 
ploy electrolytic tinplate. Ordinar 
steel plate is x al in molten tin tog 
its coating; by the electrolytic metho 
the tin is deposited by electroplating, 
system which allows a much thinn 
coating. By such a switch, WPB hog 
to save 6,000 tons of tin annually. 

e Potential Markets—The move 1s a 

measure, but it may develop postwar 
nificance. Thinner electric coatings 

one time were inferior in appearan 
but that has been largely overcome. ! 
to durability, some say the plated c@ 
are less satisfactory, that they rust 2 
become unsightly in a shorter time. 5i 
the cheaper coatings on the better b 
steelplate now available should find n¢ 
and permanent markets, perhaps by di 
placing less durable packaging mater 

In the meantime, international 
tels come in for adverse comment ¢ 
their own home grounds. Last we 
Lord Strabolgi, chief Labor whip 
Parliament, attacked the restrictions | 
cartels which hamper the war effort. 
picked out for specific criticism the s 
uation in tetracene, an efficient pnt 
used in ammunition to set off the 4 
plosive charge. ae 
@ Dealings Recounted—Lord Strabo 


+ 


asked about the charge made by ! 
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+. of Justice that Remington 
}< . cu Pont subsidiary, had refused 
»tracene to the British Purchas- 
amission because of contracts 
{mperial Chemical Industries, 
| British trust. Also mentioned 
the charge that Remington Arms 
warned AC Spark Plug that it could 
yse tetracene in ammunition be- 
.Bilise of Remington’s arrangement with 
nerial Chemicals. 


“<fkes Marks Time 


Coal mine operators still 
wed ilBndle finances under govern- 
nt custody, but the banks are 
gh and the custodian cagey. 


nele s 
centrat 
rts. Tj 
to Te 


then 


sovernment operation of the coal 
nes still entails little more than the 
pting of banners at each mine pro- 
iming that the United States is in 


wo Be A 
session, but the banks which custo- 


ch ad rily finance the operators are raising 
ore. smut. Although operators collect 
vation agency from coal sales, pay out expenses, 
for age and deposit checks just as they 
sted agrays have, the banks hesitate to renew 
alone aens and look vague when asked to ad- 
cir soqqmnce new cash. 
“report Saving Little Cash—Included among 
or nex > mine operators are marginal ownecr’s 
iption game? cannot operate without bank cash. 
Natiogmeny of the larger mines, moreover, 
‘ll reac been using their enlarged war in- 
Boardggnes to increase maintenance and to 
asks taaey, BEW ~Cquipment—sometimes, per- 
irers coe?» charging this to operating costs in 
\rdinangmect to get a tax deduction—but laying 
‘in toogmec little cash, 
metho ith the banks sitting tight, the op- 
slating ggetors. asked Coal Mines Custodian 
thimgmgetold L. Ickes for money, but he 
B hoommed a deaf ear. At a recent conven- 
ily. ggpzof the American Mining Congress 
is ay Cincinnati, Director of Coal Mine 
twar squgppcrations Carl E. Newton told the op- 
stings etors that he had received “dozens of 
pearan legrams from mine operators urging 
ome. Agmediate advance of federal funds and 
ted cagp’catening to shut their mines unless 
rust amgmpeese funds are forthcoming.” Newton 
me. Ba’ if money were advancd to a few 
tter bagggnes, the rest would ask for handouts. 
énd nel Dropped a Cold Potato—At least one 
< by dame, No. 2 mine of Crescent Mining 
rater Evansville, Ind., has closed, pre- 
nal ce™ably although not certainly for lack 
nent qh. Ickes’ response was to terminate 
+ weemessession, because it is “‘no longer re- 
whip uted for furtherance of the war pro- 
tions qe» His statement disavowed “‘lia- 
‘ort. Hagpity for any claims by or on behalf of 
the qf Mining company by reason of the 
+ primggeession and control of the aforesaid 
the qe under Executive Order No. 9340 
May, 1943, or arising out of acts per- 
;trabolgge™ed during the period of such posses- 


by te” and control.” 
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Newton's statement and the abandon- 
ment of the Crescent mine indicate that 
the government will not meet deficits 
of mines in operation or stand by as 
debtor or guarantor when mines close. 
Operators do not see it that way. Their 
lawyers are asking Ickes’ lawyers hun- 
dreds of questions applicable to their 
own situations. Ickes’ game, in general, 
is to play it cagey, saying, in substance, 
“There is no decided policy on that,” 
thus keeping a free hand. 

e Silent Harold—Most of the mines, of 
course, are making money, plenty of it. 
This raises a question of a different or- 
der: How is the money to be disposed 
of? Because the announcement of gov- 
ernment operation said that the mines 
wc'e to be Tun as going concerns, most 
operators took it for granted that there 
was no restriction on the payment of 
usual dividends, whether earned before 
or after May 1, the date on which Ickes 
took possession. Less clear is the ques- 
tion whether unusual dividends may be 
paid out. Ickes is not saying anything. 


MATERIEL FOR RESEARCH 


Besides keeping American forces 
armed with the latest in weapons and 
equipment, the Army Ordnance 
Dept. also keeps close tab on enemy 
matériel. Captured equipment is 


Miners Indicted 


First prosecutions under 
Connally-Smith Act link Lewis’ 
men with obstructing war effort 
by wildcat strikes. 


It took a month following enactment 
of the Connally-Smith War Labor Dis 
putes Act over Presidential veto (BW 
Jul.3'43,p5) for the punitive provisions 
of the measure to be brought to bear 
against wartime strikers. ‘Ihe first vic- 
tims were 30 dehant members of John 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 
= Obstructing the War—Names of high 
ofhcials of the union were conspicu 
ously absent from the indictments 1 
turned by a federal grand jury in Pitts 
burgh this week charging the mine: 
with obstructing prosecution of the wat 
by persisting with their wildcat strikes 
in southwestern Pennsylvania, in viola 


4 


shipped back from war zones, dis- 
mantled, examined carefully, reassem- 
bied, and tested. Since the Axis dé- 
bacle in Africa, German and Italian , 
matériel has been streaming into east- 
em ports—en route to the Army’s 
proving grounds at Aberdeen, Md. 
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tion of the new law. The defendants 
included the presidents of five local 
unions, one local vice-president, a former 
president, a recording secretary, and 
nine pit committeemen; the rest were 
rank-and-filers. 

Whether Lewis will defend his mem- 

bers and inferentially indorse their tac- 
tics was a subject of some discussion. 
The U. S. district attorney’s office in 
Pittsburgh expects a vigorous legal con- 
test, and U.M.W. International Execu- 
tive Board Member Joseph Yablonsky, 
Lewis’ man in that area, vowed the 
union would fight the constitutionality 
of the law to the Supreme Court. But 
Lewis still makes his own decisions. 
e Fiery Speeches—The strike rebellion 
examined by the grand jury was among 
scattered members of eleven local unions 
in Fayette, Washington, and Greene 
counties of Pennsylvania. The defend- 
ants were accused of urging stoppages 
through picketing and counseling miners 
to remain away from work, “well know- 
ing that such mines were in the pos- 
session of the United States, and that 
their continuous operation was necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the 
war.” 

The true bills—five in all—referred to 
“fiery speeches” delivered by the ac- 
cused miners at rump meetings in 
Brownsville and Fairbank in which 


miners were urged to stop work and to 
disregard telegrams from union head- 
quarters ordering them back to the 
mines. The defiance of the strikers sub- 
sided noticeably during the ten-day 
grand jury investigation while special 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


gation were engaged in exploring the 
trouble spots. 
e@ Possible Penalties—Conviction under 
the Connally-Smith Act carries maxi- 
mum penalties of a year in jail, $5,000 
fine, or both. 

A sideshow that lent fireworks to the 
probe was the indictment of a married 
couple on charges of intimidating a 
witness. ‘They were accused of threaten- 
ing to shoot Kenneth Harvey, a coal 
miner who was called to testify. 


End of a Dream 


Hapgood brothers’ idea of 
taking workers into partnership 
in family cannery winds up in 
court after lean years. 


One afternoon early this month, in 
a hot, stuffy courtroom in Indianapolis, 
another noble experiment in the com- 
munistic ownership and operation of a 
business enterprise—the lineal descend- 
ant of the Jamestown common store- 
house and New York’s ill starred Oneida 
community—came to an unhappy end. 
e Brothers Try an Idea—The experiment 
began 18 years ago when three liberal 
and literary sons inherited the Colum- 
bia Conserve Co., a canning company 
on the outskirts of Indianapolis, from 
their father, Charles H. Hapgood. The 
sons were Norman, long identified with 
the New Republic and author of many 
books; Hutchins, who wrote such books 
as “The Autobiography of a Thief” 


STOMACH TORMENTER 


Making soldiers sick is the express 
purpose of the Army’s so-called “sea 
horse” which produces on dry land 
the pitch and yaw of a light boat in 
heavy swells. Riding the bounding 
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cars until nature rebels, the victims 
debark for medical examinations at 
Camp Edwards, Mass. From data 
thus collected, the Army has devel- 
oped a new sea-sickness treatment now 
given to all amphibious troops 90 min- 
utes before invasion operations begin. 


and “The Anarchist Woma 
William, whose own name is 
known than that of his son : 
Hapgood, C.1.O. director in Inj 
anapolis area. When the e ; 
this month, only William was 
to see the dream die. 

When the Hapgood brot! 
over in 1925, they decided on t 


principles of business man ceny,fimml 2° 
which would, in effect, take ti cir p 0 
ployees into business with the (jn. famped £0 
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of them involved the establish: jen: 
an employees’ council throug]: \}; 
company policy and operation \ 
be dictated literally by majoriiy , 
The second principle would pernit ey, 
ployees to become owners of the bys. 
ness by giving them a share of the profi 
with which to purchase the entire ¢o; 
mon stock issue. 
@ Division of Eamings—Under this ply: 
all earnings were to go to the salaried 
employees (seasonal workers were ¢&. 
cluded) after the following payment 
were made: (1) dividends on a preferred 
issue held by the Hapgoods, (2) gux. 
anteed dividends at the rate of 1( 
year on the common stock, (3) a | 
bonus on salaries, (4) reserves for depre. 
ciation and taxes, (5) 10% of the r. 
mainder to an employees’ pension fund 
Whatever remained was to be ¢ 
voted to the purchase of the common 
stock at $150 a share for the account of 
the hundred or so regular salaried em. fi "°° 
ployees. This stock was not turned over nistet 
to the employees but was held in trust ual 
for all of them, organized as a producers rally 
cooperative. pm ar 
@ Depression Intervenes—The exper ally | 
ment worked and worked well until the onc 
depression, but there hasn’t been am d of 
distribution of earnings for common fmpinst 


stock purchase by the employees’ coop- h 
' i yy et he 


nce ' 
fac 
drai 
bllars 
k 


erative since 1930, when $112,570 was 
allocated. (Incidentally, at that time, 
the common stock had a book value of 
$257,426 and the preferred was figured 
at $55,482.) 
A capital reserve of only $40,000 at 
that time proved hopelessly inadequate 
to meet the stringencies of the times, 
and in January, 1932, the company 
shouldered a mortgage of some $40,000 
About the same time, the employees’ 
council went out the window, the pen- 
sion plan was abandoned, and salary 
cuts had to replace bonuses. 
e Shared Industry’s Troubles—Canner- 
ies, in general, had a tough time pulling 
out of the depression hole (BW Ju! 
24’43,p19), and many never have made 
the grade, Columbia among them. Sales 
of 344,855 cases for a net return of 
$944,503 during the fiscal year ended PPE 
June 30, 1942, were healthy enough, 
but raw materials—notably the meats 
which Columbia uses in its soups—were J? P 
already getting tight. The company 
closed its doors at the end of the last 
calendar year and hasn’t reopened them. 
As a consequence, this spring 2+ of 
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ses went into the Superior 
jarion County and asked for 
ution of the employees’ coopera- 
which would permit them to take 
. to ond divvy up among them the 
common stock held in trust. 
th the court held the em- 
ees were entitled to their shares 
§ allowed them until the end of the 
+ to file individual claims. ‘The 
ned-for distribution of funds would 
on the basis of length of service. 
:[gemployees’ Complaints—During the 
Mat fight, the going has been hot and 
vy with a good deal of name-calling 
| bittemess on both sides. The prac- 
p] communism which the Hapgoods 
cticed has made them particularly 
nerable to the charge of political and 
oretical communism. Aside from 
t label, which the employees pin on 
illiam Hapgood without any com- 
ction, they allege that he was too 
erested in promoting Columbia “as 
great and beneficent social experi- 
nt” to make it a going business. 
‘heir recitation of woes includes the 
owing: that he used $2,500 to pro- 
pte a farmer cooperative known as the 


emp 
art ( 


© Ot 
is 1 


the ». {geno Colony in Louisiana; that he en- 
0 fund ged a room in a Denver church to 
be ¢e.fqgpound his theories; that he instituted 
‘romon qqgt Jater abandoned plant classes in 
sunt of th control and economics; and that 
ed em. qe once brought into the organization a 
od over qgpnister who took the “equal share and 
n trys qual responsibility” philosophy so 
ducer’ Iqggetally that he refused to accept orders 
bm anybody, including Hapgood who 
exper: fgpelly had to get rid of him. 
itil the {Noncommunist Charges—At the other 
on any ged Of the gamut of charges preferred 
‘mmon geinst Hapgood are some that smack 
‘ coop fq 2 fine ultracapitalistic cupidity: 
70 wa get he spent $7,000 to panel the main 
time, gece with expensive gumwood when 
ilue of fe factory needed new boilers, and that 
figured ge drained off hundreds of thousands of 
llars by having the company lease 
000 at lands that Fe owned in Indiana. 
equate Just what the ultimate fate of the 
times, ™pany will be is anybody’s guess, 
mpany fet the court denied the employees’ 
(),000. quest for the appointment of a re- 
loyees: ever, which permits Hapgood to pro- 
e pen- fged with his plans for sale or recapital- 
salary ton of the company. These plans, 
ich necessarily would have to get an 
anner- f™@- K. from the court, contemplate a 
vulling tedown of the common stock to 5% 
/—Jul. i its book value and the swapping of 
made "Ww issue of second preferred for the 
_ Sales @P™MOon in lieu of cash. 
rn of (Preparing for the Tomatoes—The 
ended §pgood dream dies hard, and William 
ough, #*pgood still insists that the cannery 
meats {P| reopen and that it will function 
were #4 producer cooperative, animated by 
npany fe ONiginal idealistic inspiration. Fur- 
c last #e™more, says Hapgood, now old and 
them. "ost sightless, the plant will be can- 
24 of ##"g tomatoes when they come in this 
ptember. 
1943 
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SECOND TABLE 


Current out-of-season appearance. of 
turkey on restaurant menus prompted 
the War Food Administration to ask 
civilians to go easy on turkey during 
August and September. Otherwise 
the delayed breeding season this year, 


plus the scarcity of feed, may prevent 
carly shipment of the 10,000,000. Ib. 
to assure holiday dinners for American 
forces overseas. There'll be plenty of 
turkey for civilians later, promises 
WEA, estimating that 1943 market 
ings will provide 33 lb. per capita, 
compared with 26 Ib. in 1942. 


Court Upsets OPA 


Washington Gas Light gets 
favorable verdict on its rate 
increase; utility regulation is left 
to local authorities. 


In upholding rate increases by the 

Washington Gas Light Co., the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals 
knocked the wind out of OPA’s cam- 
paign to apply its price contro] stand- 
ards to public utilities. This latest rul- 
ing completely reverses the hower court 
decision which threw out rate increases 
granted last fall by the district’s Public 
Utilities Commission. 
e Amount of Increase—To Washington 
Gas Light, which sells illuminating gas 
to the capital and surrounding territory, 
the ruling means an addition of about 
$200,000 a year to net revenues. This 
represents a pretty substantial boost, 
since consolidated net income for 1942 
was $1,194,000 (including operations 
outside the District of Columbia). 

However, the real jolt to OPA and its 
ally, the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, was the court’s refusal to apply the 
price control law to utilities. OPA had 
argued that Congress intended to sub- 
ject gas and electric rates to the same 
anti-inflation standards as other prices. 
On these grounds, it intervened in hear- 
ings before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission and appealed to the District 


court when the commission granted gas 
rate increases over its protest. 
@ Left to Local Authorities—According 
to the Appeals Court, Congress specifi 
cally exempted utility rates from general 
~~ control, leaving authority in the 
ands of the various state and local 
regulatory commissions. 

The court’s decision also upheld the 
much-admired “Washington _ plan” 
whose sliding-scale agreement was the 
basis for the rate boost. Under the slid- 
ing-scale formula, Washington Gas 
Light adjusts its rates so that it nets an 
average of 64% a year on its rate base. 
Each year, the commission holds hear 
ings, looks over the company’s costs, 
and sets rates for the following year. If 
carnings have exceeded 64%, rates arc 
cut back to make up for it. And accord- 
ing to the agreement, when returns fall 
below 64%, the company is entitled to 
an increase. 
@ Claim Scaled Down—The sliding scale 
first went into effect in 1935, and until 
this year the regulatory authorities loved 
it because it brought a steady reduction 
in rates. However, in the year ended 
June 30, 1942, the company earned 
only 4.87%. According to its figures, 
it had a boost of $380,000 coming to it 
The commission trimmed this down to 
$324,000 by dis-allowing various costs 
and then knocked it down to just over 
$200,000 by figuring income taxes at 
1941 rates (31%) instead of 1942 rates 
(40%). This was its only concession to 
OPA’s anti-inflation arguments. 

The only thing OPA can do now is 
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petition the Supreme Court to review 
the case. Lawyers haven’t decided yet 
whether or not they stand any chance 
of getting a payoff from that. While 
they are figuring it out, OPA is doing 
a good deal of worrying about its case 
against Potomac Electric Power, which 
also works under the Washington plan. 
The district commission has ordered 
Potomac Electric to cut its rates by 
$350,000 a year, but OPA has gone into 
court demanding a slash of $2,000,000. 


Help for Canners 


Soldiers encamped nearby 
permitted to volunteer for brief 
hitch in processing plants; only 
serious emergencies recognized. 


Food canneries that want help in 
ap seasons can get soldiers from near- 
y camps, but the chances are they 
won't have much luck unless they are 
familiar with the stiff regulations that 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the War Dept. have laid down. 
e Dire Emergency Only—Under Army 
Circular 129, men in uniform are per- 
mitted to engage in canning, freezing, 
dehydrating, or packing fresh commodi- 
ties for the open market. Differentia- 
tion is made between soldiers and 
troops. Troops are at least 150 men 
required for at least ten days—and such 
help is practically out unless there is 
a dire emergency involving the loss of 
significant quantities of food. Soldiers 
are individuals who may volunteer. 


The employer must pay current 
wages and must transport, house, and 
feed the men without expense to the 
Army. The volunteers, who are granted 
short leaves from the service, keep their 
wages. Money earned by troops goes 
to the U. S. Treasury. 

@ Call for Volunteers—To get soldier 
aid, a food processor applies to the state 
director of extension through the U. S. 
Employment Service. (Farmers may 
apply to their county agent.) The 
processor must show that local Mbor 
supplies are inadequate, and that a large 
food loss threatens because of lack of 
labor. Upon certification from state 
extension, the commanding officer of a 
nearby camp then calls for volunteers. 

Last autumn Arizona’s long-staple 
cotton growers thought they were go- 
ing to lose 60% of their crop unless 
troops were sent to help them. Actually 
the crop picked was 56,000 bales com- 
pared to spring estimates of 59,000. So 
the hard-boiled War Dept. is skeptical 
about howls. 
© Record Crop Canned—Wisconsin has 
canned a bigger pea crop than last 
year with the aid of soldiers who filled 
about 1,000 jobs that lasted from 10 
to 14 days and paid the soldiers who 
came from Truax Field $20,000. But 
those canneries really faced labor diffi- 
culties; labor demands normally jum 
from 2,000 in June to 26,000 in July— 
and this year the early and late peas ma- 
tured at about the same time. 

Wyoming, on the other hand, asked 
for 600 soldiers to help in lambing time. 
The Army snorted. North Dakota has 
asked for 30,000 troops to harvest 
wheat. 
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AUTO-COMBINE 


Boon to short-handed wheat farmers 
is the new one-man combine powered 
by its own engine instead of a tractor, 
recently demonstrated by Interna- 
tional Harvester. Cutter and _plat- 
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form are in front, compared with the 
usual side position, making a clean 
cut without knocking down any grain 
on the first round, or leaving any 
backswath. Eventually the motor will 
be demountable. Massey-Harris Co. 


introduced a similar unit last year. 


V-Mail Votes 


Plans to change | les, 
1944 election to insure ~ ote! 
overseas soldiers already ; 
in the works. 


The overseas soldier vote ir the |: 
elections will be a major priv in y 
promises to be one of the hotest ¢ 
tions in history. Big problem. howe 
is how to get the serviceme to ,, 
and to get their votes actually count 
@ Administration Has a R<ason- 
ministration forces have alreacly sty; 
the machinery rolling to set up a> 
for overseas balloting by every sold 
sailor, marine, and civilian whio is 4 
ciated with the war effort. They ; 
apparently convinced that such bal 
ing will favor the President, campa 
ing as commander-in-chief of the ; 
tion’s armed forces. 

Technically, neither Congress nor 
various states would have to mak 
legislative move to provide the yor 
privileges Actually, however, if spe 
provision were not made to help } 
soldiers vote and see that their bali 
got back to the proper polling ply 
with utmost speed, it is consider 
doubtful that as many as 5% of 
votes of the nonresident fighters \ 
be recorded. 

Under the present system, each : 

sentee wanting to vote in either a 
mary or general election must send 
a ballot, which is then dispatched 
him, It must then be marked and 
turned for counting. And many of! 
fighting men and women are 9 
removed from their home states thet 
would take from six to ten weeks § 
surface mail to move just one way. “f 
servicemen in Australia,” Rep. 
Worley of Texas points out, “the eat 
absentee balloting procedure would 
volve a period of between four a 
seven months.” 
@ Legislation Offered—Legislation 
signed to remedy this has just | 
offered in Congress by Rep. Worl 
who is chairman of the House Co 
mittee on the Election of Preside 
Vice-President, and Members of C 
gress, and by Sen. Scott Lucas of | 
nois and Sen. Theodore F.. Green 
Rhode Island. 

One reason for early submission 
the legislation is the necessity for st 
cooperation in the program. Cong 
cannot force the governments of 
48 states to participate, but several st 
legislatures have already laid the grow 
work for such action, and Worley ! 
lieves that, by the time 1944 ! 
around, federal and state governme 
will be working together in the m¢ 
@ Special Ballots—The principal p 
sion aimed at speeding up the vou 
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CONCERNING WARTIME 


VACATIONS 


The terrific pace of war production 
continues—and with metals still on the 
critical list—men who buy are under 
greatest pressure. But brief periods of 
mental relaxation are still essential to 
health and efficiency. So, in the interest of 
your country, your company, your family 
and yourself —you should take some time 
off this summer. 

True, travel is restricted. The boys in 


the Service have priority on transportation 


and God bless them. But a happy vacation 
really doesn’t depend on distance—so plan 
ahead—leave your worries behind and soak 
up some good old sunshine. 

And—as far as steel is concerned—tell 
your men to depend on Ryerson. Our 
stocks are still the most complete. And 
where war requirements have created 
some shortages, we can usually offer 
substitutes that will do the job as well. 

So go ahead—enjoy yourself. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + BUFFALO + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + JERSEY CITY 


R 
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You won’t have to catch up, 
if you get ready now to meet the compe- 
tition that will return with war’s end. 


War Production is settling “in the 
groove.” Your designers and engineers 
are beginning to emerge from the pres- 
sure of overtaking demand. The pace 
of bond buying has been stepped up 
and the spirit of free men is inspired to 
greater and protracted effort by the 
assurance that Victory can be speeded. 


Full Victory will be attained only after 
the war has been won, by preparation 
for filling the pent-up and repressed 
needs of millions of people, here and 
abroad—needs that will call impera- 
tively for satisfaction. 


Manufacturers will face new tasks, new 
pace, the need for new productive 
equipment—some of it entirely new, 
with greater capacity, closer tolerances, 
more accurately controlled, with more 
of the characteristics that justify the 
expression “nearly human.” . . . Such a 
machine may even be emerging from 
your mind as an embryo model. 

Let FIDELITY help you incubate this 
model into a practical unit so you can 
enter the race for peace production 
with a running start. 

Meanwhile write for our booklet, 


**Machines and Mechanisms.” 


* 
Pesigners and Sutton of 
Sitricale, alomatio Precision Machines 


32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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procedure calls for the creation of spe- 
cial ballots which could be transmitted 
by V-mail. They would be prepared in 
such a way that only the name of the 
voter would be visible in the slot of the 
cnvelope. Leaving voting to haphazard 
applications for ballots by individuals 
would be eliminated by requiring com- 
manding officers to distribute the post- 
card applications on a specified date 
well in advance of the primary or gen- 
eral election. 

Under the plan, the Secretaries of 
State of the various states would pro- 
vide the War and Navy departments 
with complete ballots which would be 
distributed to the commanding officers. 
In cases where states failed to provide 
for absentee balloting, the men would 
still be permitted to vote for Presiden- 
tial electors, senators, and congressmen. 

After the lists of candidates were dis- 
tributed to each officer in charge, a 
special day for balloting would be fixed. 
The lists would be posted, and the men 
would vote in much the same way as at 
home. The elector’s own oath would 
be considered prima facie evidence of 
his right to vote in the state designated. 
@ Two Weeks of Grace—Because of the 
almost certain possibility that many of 
the ballots, despite V-mail transmission, 
could not get to the local polling places 
by election day, the bill makes special 
provision for counting late ballots. 
Under this, the soldier would inscribe 
his voting date along with his oath. If 
this date was prior to or identical with 
the legal voting date and the ballot was 
received at home not later than two 
weeks after the election, the vote would 
have to be counted. This could result 
in a candidate’s being left uncertain of 
his fate until two weeks after the 
election. 


The Case of 772 


Recovery provision n ts; 
law has been tried by c site; 
few companies, and pro: edu). 
proves pretty exasperati: 3. ‘ 


Phin 


As the Sept. 15 deadline for seckiz ; 
tax relief under Section 722 of ty 
Revenue Act of 1942 approach¢., mary 
corporations are finding that proyip 
a claim is no joke. Some even inc\; 
to the belief that the clause was writt, 
into the law to salve a few con ciency 
and that it doesn’t aim to afford re 
relief at all. 

e@ Nature of AmenAment—E xcess profs 
levies, prior to 1942, had be by 
on 1936-39 actual earnings or on ; 
fixed percentage of invested capital. | 
sertion of Section 722 permits substi 
tion of some other base if the cor 
tion can show a fundamental chang 
before Jan. 1, 1943, in operation, n 
agement, character of products or 
ices, or capital structure. Other excep 
tions can be made if the 1936-39 | 
period can be proved abnormal. 

But the process involves a lot o! 
counting. The facts must pretty ck 
demonstrate the ability of the clair 
to qualify for relief, because the Tx 
ury isn’t going to prove anybody's 
for him. And the whole proces 
both tedious and expensive. 

@Can Be Argued Locally—Pleasani: 
feature of the procedure is the fact th 
actions don’t entail going to Washing 
ton but may be started before a lou 
Internal Revenue agent. ow | may s 
sequently go to a technical staff {u 
review, and then be carried to U. § 


no air 
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° 
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A NEW MACARTHUR 


_ Recently opened and formally named 
| for Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the Soo 
Canal’s gigantic new lock is providing 
a shot in the arm for Great Lakes 


shipping (BW—TJul.10°43,p24). Cer 
sorship veils the MacArthur’s dimer 
sions, but it is longer and deeper that 
the three other Soo locks and is cap 
ble of handling several of the big ot 
boats at one time. 
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limps 


es into the wonder world of tomorrow 


agine that you are sales manager 
of your company, some time in the 
uture, when a wire arrives from the 
yper market in Crossroads, U.S.A. 
“Rush one gross your product,’’ the 
e says. ““Must have delivery to- 
ow morning sure.” 

Now, Crossroads is just a small 
n a thousand miles away, with 
ee, ho airport. But does that faze you? 
-y. wet a bit. You simply route your 
& SBebipment via Rural Air Delivery. A 
eight plane parachutes its consign- 


=A 
; 
~ 7 


aents down to each town on the 
route—where a local agent is waiting 
9 pick them up and deliver them. 
Com Impractical? Let’s remember this 
0 war is showing America new possibili- 
' thulfities in air transportation undreamed 
‘ Capfilof only a few years ago. 
»\g OM New transportation methods will 
be only one factor contributing to a 
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different way of living and doing 
business after the war. 

In the swifter, post-war era, new 
products will be marketed and old 
products will be improved and mod- 
ernized to keep pace. 

Likewise, packaging must keep pace! 

We believe Cellophane will play 
an important part in post-war pack- 
aging. What we have learned during 
eighteen years of peacetime research 
and what we are learning now in 
solving many vital wartime packag- 
ing problems will help to make this so. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . 


NOTE 


We should like to keep you informed of 
developments as they occur, and will glad- 
ly place your name on our mailing list for 
periodic packaging bulletins. 

Write E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(nc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


46. 6 pat ort 


Cellophane 
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Circuit Court, and finally to the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

A study ot cases heard or pending in 
one of the local offices (claimants’ iden- 
tities can’t be revealed) sheds a good 
deal of light on Section 722 procedure: 


Largest claim to come before this dis- 


trict office could result in a refund of 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 on 
1942 taxes. The claim has been allowed, 


but it was sent to Washington for review 
as the amount involved is so large. 

A smaller oil company owned a _ pipe- 
line but lacked sufficient capital to develop 
this property to its full capacity. So it 
sold the line and all its other assets to 
one of the larger oil companics. This 
took place during the base period between 
Jan. 1, 1936, and Dec. 31, 1939. The 
larger company was granted tax relief 
on its 1942 income, on the ground that 
expenses incurred in buying and develop- 
ing assets of the smaller company during 
1936-39 made that period a subnormal 
base for figuring its normal income. 


A metal partition manufacturer fulfilled 
a contract to fabricate and erect some air- 
port hangars. On the ground that it had 
expanded its facilities, the company ap- 
plied for tax relief under Section 722. The 
district office denied the claim, ruling that 
facilities had not actually been increased, 
but only used to capacity. 

A home construction company, estab- 
lished about 20 years ago, experienced its 
best years, up to 1940, in the 1936-39 
base period. It applied for tax relief under 
Section 722 on the ground that the build- 
ing business moved in cycles, and that 
1936-39 did not represent a normal period. 
According to the agent who denicd the 
claim, the company failed to show, cither 
by analysis of its own records or records 
of the building business in general, any 
special economic situation that would jus- 


tify tax relicf. There were no added 
facilitics, no managerial changes 
This case, an Internal Revenue official 


said, was indicative ot the kind of claims 
on which insufficient research has _pre- 


ceded filing. 


CLOGS VS. KLOMPENS 


One result of leather footwear ration- 
ing is the scramble for markets by the 
oldest and newest in wooden shoes. 
Fresh from stylists and from band- 
saws (right) of Quinn Products Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. is an inflexible clog 
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(left). Consisting of a one-piece sole 
and heel of white poplar, topped with 
noncritical leather straps and ties, it 
is being produced at the rate of 3,000 
pairs a day. Meanwhile, the hand- 
made European klompen (below) is 
finding new favor among Dutch de- 
scendants around Holland, Mich. 


Pity the Clubm in 


Treasuries are pinct d by 


loss of members, but dow »tow, 


clubs fare better than casleyh 


country golf courses. 


Don’t be fooled by the ht 
plump old gentlemen dozing behing 
the plate glass of snooty club windows 
A close examination may reveal thy 
the panes aren’t as clean as they migh 
be, a symbol of changes which yz 
has wrought within these citadel; 
wealth and _ tradition. 

@ Help Is a Problem—War has drayy 
window cleaners, along with other pe 
sonnel, to the military forces or arm. 
ment plants; this holds for membe: 
well as employees—the musing ancien: 
at the window may be the on : 
in the room since club rosters have ¢ 
tributed heavily to the Army and N 
New York’s high-toned University ( 
has about 10% of its 3,200 member: ; 
the services. 

The University is one club 
is old enough and solid enoug 
carry on without serious damage t 
routine. Several key employees haye 
gone to war plants, but a number ha 
returned. ‘These are mostly men who 
were lured away by tales of $100 a week 
in war work. ’ They are back on the 
club job because they discovered that 
such high wages involve ~back-breaking 
effort, or exhausting travel problems, or 
impossible shelter conditions, or purs- 
wracking living expenses. By contrast 
the average $22 a week and three square 
meals daily afforded by the University 
Club, plus New York’s adequate hous 
ing, provides plenty of glamour. 
@Help for Hotels—Like other clubs 
the University’s income loss from men- 
bers in service is offset to some degree 
by visiting warriors who are put up for 
rooms and meals by acquaintances who 
belong. The club has 100 bedrooms 
which help relieve New York’s midtowa 
hotel congestion at $4 and up a night. 
Many clubs also are lowering member 
ship requirements and temporarily 
slashing initiation fees. 

Most shocking to old-timers 1s the 
opening of club dining rooms to women 
as a result of war conditions. The 
University Club has one dining room 
now available to women. ‘The ladies 
are friends or relatives of members and 
are admitted on a special membership 
costing $5 but requiring no dues. 
@Even the Union Leagu2—Among 
other famed New York clubs that have 
dining rooms open to women ai 
the Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and even 
the august Union League. ‘The ladivs 1 
spond heartily to the extension of {cil 
ties for their accommodation not only 
because the clubs offer an uncrowded 
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TVA’S BIG BARGAIN 


In a North Carolina gorge of the 
Little Tennessee River, 4,000 men 
toil night and day on the construction 
of Fontana Dam. The Tennesse Val- 
ley Authority project, 2,330 ft. long, 
will be the highest dam in eastern 
United States—a 460-ft. concrete wall 
that will impound 1,160,000 acre-feet 
of water for hydroelectric power. To 
rush the project to completion in only 


27 months, engineers are using the 


last word in building methods and 
machines (BW—J]un.26'43,p60). Un- 
der a_precedent-making agreement 


with the Aluminum Co. of America, | 


Fontana actually will add six dams to 
TVA’s empire. Because it will benefit 
powerwise from the project, Alcoa 
ceded the dam site and operational 
control over five of its private power 
dams to TVA; Alcoa retains title to 
the dams, however. 


place to eat, but also because of the 

extra exhilaration they get from fre- 

— male haunts once barred to 
eir curiosity. 

But clubs can’t serve all comers. The 
Missouri Athletic, St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, has asked members to limit the 
number of their eating guests. 
¢A Wartime Menu—Rationing has 
forced clubs to abolish their bed-blanket 
menus for shorter and simpler listings. 
To bolster reduced income from din- 
ing rooms, many clubs are making a 
strong play for banquet business, 
through members, of course. The Uni- 
versity Club recently served a banquet 
at $5 a plate which must have netted 
a neat profit because no rationed food 
was included. (The menu: grapefruit, 
celery, olives, radishes, supreme of 
chicken, peas, potatoes, chiffonade 
salad, coupé des allies, cakes, and a 
mysterious but satisfactory demi tasse 
billed as “mocha de la guerre.”’) 

Not all New York clubs are as sound 
financially as the University. Here, as 
in other cities, numerous organizations 
stuck out their necks during the dizzy 
‘twenties and built new era clubhouses. 
Weak starters have succumbed entirely, 
and many of the survivors have acute 
indigestion of the bond issues as a 
result of slump difficulties aggravated 
by the war. 

* New Building Blues—The New York 
Athletic Club went overboard on a new 
building which opened in the very 
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teeth of the big blow. Its $1,000 bonds 
are now selling at around $170. But the 
N.Y.A.C., despite a membership slump 
of almost 50%, has hitched in its belt 
and is doing its share for victory. Its 
subsidiary clubhouse on Travers Island 
has been turned over to the U. S. 
Navy. Army air students have taken 
over conference rooms at the 59th St. 
headquarters for instruction courses; 100 
of them room there for $2.50 a day. 
In Chicago, the story is pretty much 
the same. It isn’t so difficult these 
days to get into such _holy-of-club- 
holies as the Chicago Athletic Club 
where applicants once were Wa rned 
complacently that they would have to 
wait for vears. ‘To neutralize war losses, 
the managements of many clubs are 
relaxing requirements for membership, 
promoting use of dining rooms and 
halls for public and patriotic activities. 
@ Now the Press Is Welcome—Onc has 
engaged a full-time press agent to bally- 
hoo its charms. Not so long ago; the 
more high-hat clubs barred newspaper 
reporters. Now newsmen are welcomed 
with broad smiles and rubbed palms. 
The Chicago Union League Club is 


-Staging an increasing schedule of busi- 


ness meetings and conferences which 
attract outside patronage to restaurants 
and bars. Membership requirements 
of the Windy City’s University Club 
have been liberalized. As one pessi- 
mistic patriarch put it: 

“Looks like we'll have to lower the 


QUICK ACTION ON 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


MANAGEMENT 
DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 


SANDERSON 
& PORTER. 


ENGINEERS anv CONSTRUCTORS 


$2 WILLIAM STREIT 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 


Since 1800 
(through six wars) 
the HOOPER name has 
symbolized highest quality 
in Cotton Duck and other 
Heavy Cotton Fabrics, 
Paper Mill Dryer Felts, 


Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


/ WM. E. HOOPER © 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WHAT’S AROUND THE CORNER? 


> 


This question never was an easy one to answer. And 
a Global War doesn’t make the answers any easier 
to find. 


| 

| 

y 

} 
Y) 
} Yet, to many executives, as far as their own busi- / ) 
y nesses are concerned, it is not unanswerable. Yih 
/ Some, with completely converted plants are now 1} 
| planning to get back into their former fields. They yy) 
are redesigning their old products .. . utilizing new H] 
y processes, new methods and new materials. They are Yh 
j laying plans for revamping their facilities to the yy 
| postwar job. H} 
, Others have discovered new product opportunities YY) 
in their war production setups. They plan to utilize yy 
, the “know-how” which they have developed during i} 
/) the war. yy} 
} Still others are making equipment surveys. They i) 
i} know that changes made for war production will yy) 
affect their carefully planned peacetime equipment y} 
j balance and influence a decision as to the volume of i} 
prewar products to be included in postwar produc- Hy} 
| tion plans. yy} 


SS 
S 


y In such studies, management has often discovered Y} 
} the real value of the outside viewpoint. Our organiza- y} 
} tion, because of its background of broad and unusual i} 
/ P ° H 
| experience, has been helpful. May we discuss postwar | 
j planning with you? 
/ 

//, ‘ 

/ . 

/ 

] 
i ‘ 
y A eve President 
/ / 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineering 
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| bars to let in anyone who has \ |keq 


| dies to be over- or under-age. 


| @ Swing Hoes, Not Midirons—Countn 


| shift 


| sary. ‘The famous Westchester Countn 


across a campus.” 
@ Country Club Troubles—Doy 
clubs can at least be thankful tha: 
lot isn’t as hard as that of the c 
club. The speculative shenanig 
the ’twenties created a fantastic 
in golf clubs. New ones  sprai 
all over while established organiz ion 
tried to out-expand each other. The 
slump killed off many; additional ¢ sa}. 
ties may be expected this summer «inc 
shortages of tires and gasoline wil 
members away and the manpowe: 
will bar workers who formerly cotted 
the fairways. 
Players this season may expect cad 
any 
will tote their own clubs. If you have 
hungered for one of those 50-Ib. over 
size bags, which in happier times te 
quired most of the hide of a 
steer, you probably will be able to 
pick it up his summer for a little o 
nothing. 
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clubs are shifting policies to get in step 
with war times too. As in the last war 
fairways are being plowed up for food 
crops. For example, the 383 member 
of Wykagyl Country Club, near Nev 
Rochelle, N. Y., decided that gardening 


should replace golf on six acres of the an F 
property. Families of 100 member H& py 
have reserved plots. Plans also call for espec 


raising chickens on the property 
With motor travel held to a mini 
mum, clubs near railroad stations and 
on bus lines consider themselves luck 
Brae Burn, ten miles from Boston, wi 
from gasoline to horse-drawi 
mowers and rollers this year if neces- 
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; ommi 
Club, Rye, N. Y., has lost 10% of its Hidea he 
| members but hopes for a reasonable Be coy 


season since it has good taxi ser 
from the railroad station. It is 


Bud 
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As bell captain at the New York .\th- 
letic Club, 19-year-old Florence Sievers 
symbolizes manpower shortages ind 
female invasion of a male domain 


sines: 
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, use gitls on its tractors, will 
dining room into a cafeteria 

hou such moves prove necessary, 
wn fan’ ountry clubs are using horse- 
har chicles of the gay ‘nineties to 


parece 
— um 


ey 
ick members at bus stops. 


cw) for Service Men—In Washing- 
Columbia Club has raised its 
es because it has too many 
patron and not enough employees. 
e ongressional Country Club has shifted 
ial FB) the way to a war basis, having turned 
facilities to service men. 


Pon, 
prec! 


% pver 

tted ongestion to Go 
on President’s committee on 
vue [exerowded areas so far has put the 
ve: Binger on only two communities 


hole [but is watching three others. 


c 01 President Roosevelt set up a com- 
jittee on congested areas last Apr. 7 
ntr deal at the tocal level with problems 
step f housing, transportation, communica- 
war ion, and health arising in overpopu- 
food ated manufacturing oat military areas. 
Der So far, the committee has recognized 
Nev he existence of only two congested 
ning prcas: Hampton Roads, Va., and the 
the Kin Francisco Bay region, with Russell 
ber) JS Hummel and Randall M. Dorton as 
| for espective area representatives. 
Three under Scrutiny—Portland, Me., 
un Hi&an Diego, Calif., and Newport, R. I., 
and re under examination, and committee 
ICK\ epresentatives are conferring with local 
Wi uthorities and war agencies concerning 
rawt hem. Any or all of these places may be 
leclared congested at any time. But 
intr’ Ztommittee spokesmen say they have no 
of its lea how much territory may eventually 
be covered. 
Budget Director Harold D. Smith is 
harman of the committee and Cor- 
ington Gill, former deputy commis- 
ioner of the late WPA, is director. 
lembers are Robert P. Patterson, 
Inder Secretary of War; Ralph A. 
bard, Assistant Secretary of Navy} Don- 
ld M. Nelson, WPB Chairman; Maj. 
n. Philip B. Fleming, administrator 
f the Federal Works Agency; and 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
— Commission. 
t They Look For—As all of the 
thers have their own fish to fry, Gill 
the prime mover. He has authority 
) designate congested areas and to ap- 
int area representatives, with approval 
{ the committee. 
The troubles, in general, are short 
od supplies, inadequate retail distri- 
ution, lack of access roads, nondisposal 
! sewage. Housing is inadequate at 
ost of the five points mentioned, but 
n construction has brought relief in 
ght. 
Impressive Authority—By the letter 
the President’s order, the committee 
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THIS I$ 
THE BOOK 


that progressive 


business men 
are reading 


... Gnd it’s yours for the asking 


This book tells you how and why 
the “Davidson” can supply practi- 
cally your entire duplicating needs, 
within its size range—advertising 
literature, form letters, office 
forms, stationery, envelopes, con- 
fidential reports, shipping tags— 
and give you finer work at excep- 
tionally low cost. 


photographic offset plates... how, 
on the same machine, you can re- 
produce from type, electrotypes, 
and rubber plates. 

Yes, progressive business men 
are a today for tomorrow 
... planning for increased efficiency 
and lower operating costs. They're 
getting the facts...now. And, re- 
member, only the Davidson can 
give you all these advantages in 
one machine, 


Write for this FREE book today 
It tells the complete story. .. antici- 
pates your questions and answers 
them fully. And it includes sam- 
ples of the various types of work 
which the Davidson will do. 


It explains how your secretary 
can type a form letter or confiden- 
tial report directly on a paper or 
metal offset plate using a standard 
typewriter... how ruled forms, 
illustrations, etc., can be drawn 
directly on these plates...and 
how the Davidson will produce 
hundreds or thousands of clean, 
distinct copies almost before you 
know it. 


It tells how advertising litera- 
ture in one or more colors can be 
produced on a Davidson from 
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| 
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DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1020-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago, IIL 


Agents in principal cities of U.S., 
Canada, Mexico. 
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PRODUCE IT ON A 


Davidson 


The word *'Davidson"’ is a trademark for the com- 

bination offset and letterpress duplicating machine 

(and the other products) manufactured by the 
Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 
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Who’s a Labor Pirate! 


Any manufacturer is... if his packing methods fail to provide 


proper protection in transit. 

By skimping on packaging he steals man-hours from his own 
production line. He steals man-hours from hard-pressed carriers. 
He steals man-hours from manufacturers he supplies. Moreover, 
he wastes materials, machines, and transportation facilities. 

Better check up. Find out how your shipping boxes are standing 


the gaff of overloaded, undermanned shipping. Then find out what 


the H & D Package Laboratory can do to help you. To get an idea 
of the scope of these services, send for H & D's “Little Packaging 
Library”—a series of six handbooks tell- 
ing how to seal, ship, stack and load corru- 
gated boxes. You'l! find in them a wealth of 
helpful packaging information; just ask for 


the “Little Packaging Library.” 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE Y Sp AUTHORIT Y ON PACKAGING WAR MATERIALS 


HINDE & DAUCH EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 4361 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


(FACTORIES io Bahimore @ Boston e@ Buffalo e@ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Clourcester, N. J. 
oboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohic © Toronto 
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has impressive authority. If 
director fails to resolve a pr 
cooperation with local author 
federal agency representative 
ground, he reports it to Gill, 

consults the Washington ager 
concerned—such as Navy, 


Commission, WPB, whose tere ll 


may overlap or conflict. 

After agreement, the polici¢ 
cisions of the committee “‘sha 
trolling on all federal agencies 
they apply.” In other ‘weeds. 
after committee agreement, ' 
Navy, Maritime Commission, aiid \Wp: 
what to do in an area where ther. 
trouble. Gill has only 15 peop ec on} 
staff in Washington, and very few apy 
where else. Most of the 15 spend + 
bulk of their time in liaison bet 
agencies concerned, 


Sea-Air Lines? 


Maritime Commission ; 
studying the case for makin 
transportation by ships and 
planes a joint enterprise. 


Again the Maritime Commission § 
asking for a share of jurisdiction ove) 
American flag foreign air services. Stean 
ship operators feel that they are bez 
denied the use of aircraft, a develo 
ment long in the public domain, : 
auxiliary to their surface operations. T! 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 forbid 
control of air services by surface (wate; 
rail, automotive) companies. Americ 
Export Steamship Lines and Amencz 
Export Airlines were divorced by th 
board, which has expressed its firm sup 
port of the intent of the law. 

Once before, in 1937, the Maritim 
Commission proposed to Congress tha 
its law be amended so that os con 
struction and operating subsidies cou 
be applied on U.S. flag foreign seme 
airlines. After a long dispute, C ongres 
dissented. 
© Postwar Project—Now the commissi0 
has set up a postwar planning section 
part of which is a committee to stu 
the relationship between air and § 
transport, trade routes, and aviati 
port facilities. The commission's p 
mary purpose is to. protect the a 
industry against the air competition t 
is expected to come in a few years Wi 
the development of big planes and fr 
quent transocean trips. 

The investigation may take a year’ 
more to complete. An aviation expe 
is being sought to head it up. Gr 
Loening, pioneer airplane designer, 4 
vocate of superairplanes, is be ng 4 
proached. It was Loening who w rte 
controversial report supporting t/ie co! 
mission’s proposal to Congress in 193 
Many authorities contended that ! 
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DOES Que Tweet ove YOUR 


HOLE PLANT ‘INSPECTION SITTERS ? 


O inspection rejections of difficult precision parts put 

jitters of confusion into your production schedules? 

Do delays in producing such parts in your own plant, or 

troubles in having them made elsewhere, handicap the 
free flow of your assembly lines? 


Contact KAYDON 


CAPACITY For precision in metal-working, Kaydon is organized to 
tely produce peculiarly difficult parts efficiently. By reason of 
AVAILABLE long experience in extreme accuracy, plus advanced meth- 
for ball and ods and equipment for production and inspection, the 
cs Kaydon organization is qualified to assure you of “deliv- 

Size §” to 60” ery when needed” of parts made exactly as specified. 


For excellence in production 


K | Vf] ] \ ————— 
HE ENGINEERING CORP. 


eCRACKEN STREE MUSKEGON 
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assumed aircraft performance and cost 
figures were overdrawn, but both have 
since been extensively realized. 

@ Other Countries Interested — Among 
the commission’s data sources in its 
study will be the records of other coun- 
tries. The British mercantile marine has 
already started the preparation of a 
brief to show that a balanced surface 
and air flect will be necessary to the 
maintenance of empire trade. Swedish 
merchant marine authorities are work- 
ing along the same lines, and represen- 
tatives of the Norwegian Fred Olsen 
Line are in Washington negotiating for 
airplanes for postwar delivery. Shipping 
interests the world around will seek 
authority to set up air auxiliaries. 

In this country, the fight will be long, 
the contestants determined. Air trans- 
port lines will contend that the mer- 
chant marine went to barnacles and had 
to be bailed out of bankruptcy by the 
government. Seamen will argue that 
they have a right to the advantages of 
technological progress. 


Matson Navigation of San Francisco 

is going ahead on its own, with an ap- 
plication before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in which the company claims it 
will sell tickets to Hawaii, for instance, 
and the passengers can go by boat or 
plane, as they choose. Therefore, the 
company’s airline would not be in com 
petition against its water line. 
@ Pan American Interested—Pan Amcri- 
can Airways, which can be expected to 
oppose certification of the war-baby air- 
lines now operating over the seas, will, 
on the other hand, help the air frater- 
nity against the seamen. Meanwhile, 
P.A.A. has on its hands an intramural 
scrap with Pan American-Grace, which 
holds 50% of P.A.A. stock. Panagra, 
which covers the west coast of South 
America as far north as the Canal, has 
— for permission to terminate in 
t United States, in competition 
with P.A.A. Panagra is a subsidiary 
of W. R. Grace, which operates steam- 
ships, and that makes things a bit com- 
plicated. 


VERSATILE ROAD MACHINERY 


On bleak Attu, the armed forces must 
improvise some of their equipment 
for heavy tasks. Typical is their use of 
road building apparatus as an am- 
phibious raft and movable derrick. By 


lashing empty gasoline drums to the 
machine, they convert it into a salvage 
raft for sunken barges (above). Ashore, 
it rolls easily onto the beach (below) 
for land duty. Service men call the 
strange craft by its American manu- 
facturer’s name—the Le Tourneau. 


‘ 


Scramble for rr 
lron mining compa 
snappingup leases on lo\ 
deposits in Minnesota a: 
against shrinking reserv 


Steel and mining compani 
gaged in the biggest scrambk 
to locate additional reserves o 
in Minnesota’s great Mesabi an 
ranges. Domestic reserves of }) ch-or 
ore are shrinking (BW—Nov.]- ) 
Now the mining companies 
ping up state-owned land in the ore; 
gions which has gone begging for yeu 
And leasing of private land 
equals the activity on state proj 
@ Small Deposit Leased—Non 
land contains any quantity of high-gng 
ore. Ten of the parcels bid in when: 
state offered land for lease in June we 
lake-bed sites, all small deposits cos 
to mine. Nine others were tax-forfeited 
land, containing nothing but taconi 
low-grade iron rock which must } 
crushed and concentrated to bring } 
ore content to the level required fy 
blast furnace use. 

For years, state law had tangled ta 
forfeit land in so many legal and fin» 
cial involvements that mining comp! 
nies just weren’t interested. With th 
ore situation tightening, however, t 
went before the Minnesota legislat 
early this year and obtained modi 
tions that opened the way to lea 
such land. 
© Oliver Controls 70%-—At pres 
U.S. Steel, chiefly through its sul 
ary, Oliver Iron Mining Co., cont: 
70% of Minnesota’s high- -grade ore; 
rest of the industry, producing 60° 
the nation’s steel, has available 
30%. Some companies’ reserves 2 
down to two or three years’ supply. 

As long as the war lasts, there will & 

no trouble, for Uncle Sam is seeing to !! 
that blast furnaces get ore, if necessn 
from Oliver. But when the war end 
that will stop. 
e Makings of a New Mine—In a sing 
test hole about half a mile from * 
producing Spies mine in the Iron Rive 
district of northern Michigan, Clev 
land Cliffs Iron Co. recently found 
run of ore sufficient to convince 
executives they had the makings o! 
new mine. 

While hesitating to estimate the « 
tent of its new deposit, which is said t t 
be separate from the Spies mine's © 
body, pending further exploration 
Cleveland Cliffs disclosed that the ve 
was eee. Iron River soft ore, assayit 
about 60% iron. It may be tappd 
through an extension from the Spi 
shaft. 

@ Must Watch Reserves—Stee! com 
panies aren’t interested in acadc Nic af 
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--This is a petroleum molecule. More spe- 
cifically, it is the combination of molecules 
that makes up the substance known as Bu- 
tadiene—synthetic rubber. These molecules 
are more precious than the finest jewel, 
for they represent the chemist’s formula 
in the development of today’s wonders- 
of-the-sciences. Life-saving drugs, photo- 
graphic film, plastics, pharmaceuticals, 
solvents, vitamins, aircraft coolant and 
synthetic rubber are but a few of the many 
developments based on these molecules. 


> BE HANDLED W ite 


At certain temperatures the chemical 
change that must take place in these 
molecules comes about in the most rapid 
and effective manner. For example, al- 
though the reaction of molecules neces- 
sary to combine synthetic resin will take 
place in a temperature range of 100° F. 
to 500° F., it takes place most rapidly at 
approximately 300° F. In the interest of 
increased production and more efficient 
manufacturing methods, it is necessary 
that this critical temperature be main- 
tained. Refinery and chemical engineers, 
in cooperation with Union Asbestos insu- 
lation engineers, developed methods of 
from gg insulating the tanks and pipes that store 


yn Rive and convey these precious molecules. 
, Clev 


Mtr Union Asbestos insulations and pack- 
ound 


ings are commonly used in all phases 
of the chemical and refinery industry. 
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absentee machines 


I, takes men and equipment to 
meet war goals. The heavy-duty 
machines that clear a way for our 
fighters in foreign lands are full 
brothers to those speeding pro- 
duction and plant expansion at 
home. The former dare not be 
absent from the job; the latter 
should not. 

How can our overburdened im- 
plements be kept in good working 
condition? One means is to ac- 
quaint each inexperienced oper- 
ator with his responsibility toward 
his machine. Another is to gear 
up inspection and maintenance. 
Still another is to make sure that 


wire rope parts have the stamina 
to survive the stresses that lead 
to shutdowns. We have been 
building this fortified quality 
into Broderick & Bascom wire 
ropes since 1876, as if preparing 
for today’s needs of the armed 
services and industry. 

From 3 factories and 200 dis- 
tributors, Preformed Yellow 
Strand and other B & B wire 
ropes are moving constantly to 
essential wartime posts. If some 
are for you, be assured that they 
will work hard... put in long 
hours...help your forces to 
stick on the job. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


| guments regarding future o1 
| They've got to have reserves 
| even though new and better 


| lease new ore land in Minn« 


| equipment for even these final pi 
| esses to speed output further. 
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such as Brazil's deposits, n 
available later and even thou 
ately available reserves are 

That’s why they are sc 


of the June bids on state lan 
Evergreen Mines Co., an in 


@4 


RAPID GRIND 


Fine lens grinding, one of the last i 
crafts requiring precision handwork 
succumbing to mechanization 
uired to produce quantities of laf, 
q a I ‘ ‘ ®B tacon: 
for military instruments, Willi more 


ture ¢ 
tacon: 
ally r 
onite 


Mogey & Sons, Plainfield (N. ]. iq@@land i 
makers, took the problem to Walggj™ the 
Turner, a neighboring machine ti ™ : 
firm. Result: a grinder ten times ff he ; 
than hand methods. Mounted on produ 


ron Ci 
erages 
Wh 
ta’s 0 
grade 
see,J 
deposi 
centra 
than a 
of $50 
is eny 
would 


spindle, a diamond cup wheel sha 
lens blanks—convex or concave 
rapid adjustment—within _ seco 
But hand workers still have thei 
nings with succeeding stages of 4 
grinding, lapping, and polishing. P! 
engineers, however, are developi 


8 & B's Army-Navy "E” Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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but one of the prospecting pcr 
, tax-forfeit land and five of | 
bed permits issued. Action on 


too: 
mit 


six | 

four «her lake beds was held up pend- 
Wii ing termination as to whether thev 
Ng are prplic lakes. Under Minnesota Icas- 


ing bes, bidders have a year in which to 
rospect, after which they may exercise 
their right to a 50-year lease, paying roy- 
alty to the state at the bid rate as ore is 
ie 
¢ Cheaper Method Sought—Pickands- 
Mather & Co., working chiefly for Beth- 
ichem Steel and Youngstown Sheet & 
ube, has 25 leases on taconite deposits 
hich it obtained from the state two 
years agO through two subsidiaries, On- 
tario Iron Co. and Erie Mining Co. 
is year a third subsidiary, Huron Land 
o., entered the picture, although its 
bids on state land weren’t successful. 
Work is under way at the University 
of Minnesota mines experiment station 
and elsewhere to improve and cheapen 
known methods of concentrating tacon- 
ite into usable ore. Cost is one impor- 
ant factor, although probably not as 
great as has been believed, since price of 
ore is but a small fraction of the cost of 
a finished steel article. 
e Ad Valorem Cut—Minnesota’s legisla- 
ture offered a helping hand to potential 


> Jast ‘ll taconite users this year when it drastic- 
dworkfally reduced the ad valorem tax on tac- 
‘on. Wggomte properties. At the instigation of 


iron range legislators, it decreed that 
taconite reserves could be taxed at no 
more than $1 an acre, whereas other ore 
|. J. lq land is assessed on the value of the ore 


and concentrated from its natural 30% 


in the ground. Where taconite is mined | 


nine | ion content to usable 55% to 65% iron, 
nes IMM the tax is assessed on the concentrate 
ted onfM™#produced. Their rate is geared to the | 
e] shaf#uon content of the concentrate, and av- | 
acave qectages about six cents a ton. 

id What the future holds for Minneso- 

"|. gs multibillion-ton deposits of low- 
_theit $MM crade ore, only a crystal gazer could fore- 
's of MMMsee. Minnesotans are eager to see the 
ing. P| deposits exploited. Producing ore con- 
evelopi centrate is more of a manufacturing job 
a than a mining task. Capital investment 

*' P'Bof $500,000,000 in concentrating plants 


er. is envisioned, plus employment that 
would possibly run to seven times what 
is needed to mine an equivalent amount 


of high-grade ore. 
MmeARDINES GET A CZAR 


Wm The Pacific Coast sardine industry, | 


Weeenable to work out a voluntary program 


auemetistactory to Coordinator of Fisheries | 
told L. Ickes, goes under government | 


he control for the duration of the war. 
: Unlike the salmon canners who agreed 
Vac? concentration plan” whereby op- 
‘Sm ors pooled equipment and plants 
BW—Jun.19’43,p72), the West Coast 
ardin« emo couldn’t get together 
ma voluntary program. So when the 
aidine season begins Aug. 1, every 
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Winning the “Battle of Production” 
involves a lot more than a supremacy 
of materials, machinery and man- 
power. One major fire . . . or a small 
fire that results in crippling damage 
by the extinguishing medium . . . can 
halt or slow down war production in 
a dozen vital plants. 

Cardox Fire Extinguishing Sys- 

tems are guarding against these 
crippling fires in plants producing a 
wide variety of critical war products. 
For example, individually engineered 
applications are on duty in impor- 
tant plants producing such military 
necessities as: 
Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Avia- 
tion Carburetors, Airplane Parts, 
Engine Parts, Plastics, Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Processed Fabric, Tanks, Tank 
Engines, Cold Strip Steel, Armor 
Plate, Forgings, Solvents, Motor 
Fuel, Electric Power. 


By instant smothering of fire and 
cooling of combustibles through the 
mass discharge...at high rate of flow 


, , —-, 
aaa Ss 


... of low pressure, low temperature 
CO,, Cardox Systems provide the all- 
important advantage of fast, com- 
plete extinguishment of large or 
small fires—without damage by the 
extinguishing medium. 

Today, Cardox is concentrating its 
engineering and manufacturing facil- 
ities on two basic activities: (1) De- 
signing and manufacturing of Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Systems needed 
to make it possible for the Armed 
Forces of America to have more 
planes, guns, tanks and ammunition: 
(2) working with industry on plans 
to increase the efficiency of fire pro- 
tection both today and after the war. 

Ifyou would likemoreinformation, 
write on company letterhead for 
Bulletin 1073. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York 2 Washington 
Detroit @ Cleveland ¢ Aflania © Piltsburgh 
San Francisco Los Angeles ° 
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NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS , 
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WHEN LOUDEN LIFTS, TURNS AND HAULS IT 


S the problem of “manpower” for Ameri- 
ca’s factories becomes more and more 
acute, more women will have to do jobs only 
men have done before. There is no other an- 
swer! Fortunately, this is not an impossible 
situation. Thousands of jobs handled by men 
in the past because of the physical effort and 
stamina required, can be handled by women 
. when a Louden materials handling unit 

is used to eliminate the physical labor. 

A Louden system makes complete control 
of any load up to 10 tons so simple and easy 
that any woman can now “swing it’... Materials Handling Manual FREE 
whether it’s receiving or unloading, storage Uh deann, teal, chetcteatin. 
or distribution, processing or finishing, as- gtallations. A wealth of man-sav- 
sembling or shipping. Louden speeds the ing, time-saving, space-saving 
flow of materials throughout the plant. Out- _*4e#8 4nd methods. Write for free 

copy today. 

put gains tremendously. Workers keep on 

producing at the same high level through- 

out the day. One person can do the work integrated handling system for acres of 
of four. New manpower resources are dis- buildings. Louden offers so much that you 
covered right in your own plant. Louden should write or wire for full details today. 
equipment adapts itself to a department, The Louden Machinery Company, 5231 E. 
floor, factory or a universal and completely Superior Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LOUDEN £sssouse systems 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Louden cab-operated motor 
driven hoist cranes, electric 
driventraveling hoists,chain 
hoists, universal single and 
double track monorail, 
switches, scales, etc., offer 
completeness, flexibility and 
adaptability. 


Louden equipment can 
be installed while work goes 
on. Standardized construc- 
tion makes reasonable de- 
liveries possible. 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 
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phase of their operations will 
by Dr. E. O. Sette, coordina 
eries for the California area. 
Sette will allocate the flex 
250 fishing boats available for 
California coast (mostly from 
Monterey, and San Francisco 
ify where catches shall be del 


| decide how much of the vic 


canned and how much is t 
essed as meal and oil. 

Present indications are ci 
get only about 20% of the 
cases the California industry 
pack this season. If the goal 
it will top by some 210,000 
1942 production but will full 
20% below 1941, whose pro 
over 5,000,000 cases is the 
record. 


Power Line Wins 


Interior Dept., thwarted; 
Congress, now will divert othe 
funds to erect transmissio 
system from Shasta Dam. 


Although private power won a y:ct 
in Congress, it hasa’t blocked the Int 
riot Dept.’s plans for an electric tr 
mission line from Shasta substati 
high in the California hills, 80 mi 
southeast to Oroville, Calif., in & 
heart of the Central Valley area. 

Bitter opposition from the utilite 
killed a $1,900,000 appropriation ‘ 
construction of the line, but Inter 
still has authority to build it and oth 
funds to pay for it. As congressional & 
bate finished, WPB’s Program Adjus 
ments Committee decreed that the lin 


| was to be of aluminum, opening the w 


for a third-quarter allocation big cnow 


| for the job. 


e Issue to Be Revived—The House or 
inally passed the Interior appropriatio: 
bill with a provision against using a1 
funds for the line. The appropriation v 
inserted in the Senate, refused sever 
times by the House, and finally droppe! 
Its backers promise that they “will bi 

ie whole thing up again in the fall! 

“principle vote” on whether Inter 
shold own and operate high-tensi 
transmission lines. 

However, Interior already has auth 
ity to build the line under the fis 
1943 appropriation bill and has fun 
for the job im an unexpended $10.0! 
000 balance from that appropriation. 
terior is planning to do the ob 
summer and fall. If Congress vot 
against the department’ $s owners!1! * 
operation of such lines, the job will! 
sold as is to the Pacific Gas & F'lectt 
Co., owner of the only transmission 4" 
distribution system in the area, for com 
pletion. Construction must start reaso! 
ably soon if an ‘outlet is to be ready f 
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BETTER CARTRIDGE CASES...FASTER 


ae 25-year battle to convert cartridge 
cases from brass to steel has been won, saving 
critical copper and providing cases that can be 
reloaded many times. 


One successful method of mass production of 
steel cases is by the “‘hot-cup”’ process. For 75 m.m. 
cases, steel slugs are TOCCO-heated to required 
temperature, extruded to a depth of 4’’, then re 
drawn while still hot to 6” depth. Subsequent 
stages in forming are by cold-drawing. 


Reasons for using TOCCO induction heating 
for these operations: 


TOCCO raises steel slugs to forging tempera- 
ture so rapidly that scale is practically eliminated, 
saving wear on dies. Output of each TOCCO ma- 
chine is 180 white-hot slugs per hour. 


TOCCO heats the slugs uniformly for accurate 
forming and minimum ‘scrap losses, helping over 
come the major obstacle in use of steel for cart- 
ridge cases. 


TOCCO heats the slugs at a rate to suit the 
forming operations. If a press delay occurs, no large 
furnace batches are lost. 


TOCCO machine, clean, compact and devoid 
of radiant heat and hot gases, is located handily 
next to presses for faster production with good 
working conditions. 
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ONE EVERY 20 SECONDS! Steel slugs are dropped into top of TOCCO : ee 

inductor which holds 12 slugs. A bottom slug, heated to Why not look into the Possibilities of TOCCO 

required temperature, is ejected every 20 seconds—180 per hour. ed a your production for hot forming 
and forging. 


| THE GCHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
oa Cleveland, Ohio 
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Vietory is being 
HAMMERED out! 


N the thousands of forge shops of the United States and her 
allies, the Hammers of War are beating out the forgings that 
will finally become integral parts of the overwhelming might of the 
Allied forces, Rifles, anti-aircraft and machine guns, all types of 


artillery, in fact all weapons are either wholly or largely forgings. 
Engine parts, transmissions, axles, tank treads, pins and other 
critical parts.in combat vehicles, as in the modern truck and 
automobile, are forgings. Battleships, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines are studded with forgings. 


And the combat plane, from propeller 
hub to tail controls is a mass of 


fine forgings. 


This is the lesson the War has taught 
us—a lesson that must carry over into 
the trying days of the Peace that will 
follow V-Day—the lesson that there 
can be no substitute for the strength, 
light weight and toughness of the 
drop forging and its ability to 
withstand ‘“‘unpredictable”’ stresses, 
strains and shocks, 


Victory is truly being HAMMERED 
out—and in a great measure on 
Chambersburg Hammers. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNA., U.S. A. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS - CECOSTAMPS - PRESSES 
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Shasta Dam’s 150,000 kw., expc ted 
be available carly next year. 

e@ Other Customers Seen—No  j))4.. 
who builds the line, P.G.&E. wil! be 4, 
principal customer. Interior arg thes 
it can get other customers if it ca, mow 
the power to P.G.&E.’s Oroville subst, 
tion instead of selling it at Sha 4 9) 
station’s busbar and letting P.G.&} 
build the line. The department woul; 
like to extend the line another 9) mile 
southeast to Sacramento’s munic:al d; 
tribution system and plans event ally t 
build the postponed steam station j 
the San Francisco area. 


Oil Comeback 


Illinois production turns up 
again with discovery of new 
pools, but few expect state to 
regain third place in U.S. 


Despite the sharp drop in Illinois of 
production—a drop as spectacular as wa, 
the state’s sudden rise as a petroleum 
producer—the area canhot be written 
off. More than half a dozen new poo 
were found by wildcatters in two estab 
lished fields during the first three week 
of July. Production has turned up again 
and I}linois producers know the mean 
ing of optimism for the first time in 
three years. An oil journal cheeril 
ports that “discoveries in the state never 
were more numecrous or frequent ig 
@ Figures Tell a Story—How product: 
of crude oil soared and then tumbled, 
prior to the recent new discoveries, i 
best told by the figures: 


SS eee Po moe 24,()7 
Se ee $9}! 
, ES rer ery reevie 147.64 
RP ere erly ee 34,138 
BES a oy 6 oes nce aes ES ee oa 136,59 
1943: (Gist hholf). .= 5.566 ock5 $1,624 


Making due allowance for the utter 
unpredictability of oil production real 
ists are guessing that current dc ¢] 
ments will not again lift Ilinois to t! 
place among United States prod 
from the sixth place it occupies hei 
greatest hope is that new disc 
may now continue at a rate such as 
stabilize Illinois production at present 
levels, with new wells making up fo 
what is lost as older properties go ou 
of production, P 
e Lay off the Long Shots—The sma 
scale of wildcat drilling operations } 
particularly hard on states where ontpu 
already is on the wane. The wildcatte 
with money to risk on drilling a hot 
under today’s conditions understandabiy 
prefers to take his chances in a mor 
promising area. 
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= tre... HE above illustrates a super service-station 
neal mee of tomorrow. Automobiles will be serviced 

- on the ground floor—helicopters on the roof. 
E The Bohn organization after Victory, will turn 
oe their attention and the full fruits of their research 
cs, is to a wide variety of new developments like the 
utpat one shown above, as well as innumerable other 
i cf projects. Remember the name Bohn, one of the 
he world’s foremost sources for non-ferrous alloys 
i492 and advanced metallurgical studies. 
$1.63 
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hole BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
lably GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


THREE-WAY POSTWAR PLANNERS 


National Planning Assn. strengthens business participation in program to bring industy 
labor, and agriculture together on job of organizing postwar economy. to carry privat 


enterprise successfully through the transition from war to peace. Group committees guid 


members in wide range of activities. “Planning pamphlets” deal with basic issues. i 


Political Washington begins to show 
signs of breaking out with a rash of 
postwar planning committees extending 
from Capitol Hill to the farthest-flung 
administrative agency. But Washing- 
ton is not all political and postwar plan- 
ning is not new to all Washington. At 
800 21st St., N.W., in that city, the 
problems of terminating the war and of 
reconstructing peace have been subjects 
of discussion and of published studies 
since the fighting began. 

@ Planning Since 1934—This is the ad- 
dress of the National Planning Assn., 
a nonprofit research organization which 
has concerned itself with planning of 
various kinds since 1934, in which busi- 


Kev men in the work of the National Planning Assn. are 
(left to right) William L. Batt, who is chairman of the or- 
ganization’s National Board of Trustees as well as a busi- 
ness executive and a vice-chairman of the War Production 
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ness has actively participated since 1940, 
and which first attracted general public 
attention last spring when N.P.A.’s 
business, labor, and agriculture commit- 
tees issued a joint statement that started 
with the assertion that “the basis of 
America’s postwar economy should be 
private enterprise.” 

“The No. | postwar problem,” says a 
staff memorandum of the National 
Planning Assn., “is that of getting agri- 
culture, business, labor, and government 
to work together for the common ob- 
jective of employment, security, and pro- 
duction.” ‘To that end, the organization 
promotes group discussions in Washing- 
ton and other cities, undertakes studies 


Board; Robert J. Watt, N.P.A.’s vice-chairman, who is in- 
ternational representative of the American Federation of 
Labor and a member of the National War Labor Board; 
E. Johnston Coil, executive director of the associat:on. 


of economic ways and means, publish 
its findings in widely distributed “play 
ning pamphlets” and periodical tepori 
to members. 

e Started as N.E.S.P.A.—The inclusion 
of business as a bona fide and active fa. 
tor-in its planning operations is ; 
wartime development in N.P.A. Th 
organization started in 1934 witha 
small group of “social enginecrs” a: 
tached to the government or the univer 
sities. In its prewar years, the Nation 
Economic & Soctal Planning Assn., ast 
was then called, was generally regarded 
by business as one of the minor satellites 
of the New Deal. Its orbit thercin wa 
defined by the comment of Georg 
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1/10 TO 100 HORSEPOWER 
Five types of gearhead motors have 
‘ reduction ratios ranging up 


uw can secure Master 


ie ; an: ion because > 
ee anti-friction | 2. 2 ngs and , i 
F _ =" all-metal lubricant se £8 BS 


are used throughout. __ 


bx. 
GEARHEAD MOTORS 
— 
THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 
) Save material and save space 
\ with simple, compact, 
a ; : \ \ integtally built Master . ; ~ 
F<] ea" ‘ gearhead motors. ¥ - 
4 
; Available in a wide range i : 
Mi, of types including ex- 
‘} plosion proof, splash : - " a." 
" proof, fan cooled, multi- » ee 
Sat speed, uai-brake motors ‘ 
and Speedrangers. Ps 
> # . : ~ ¢ 4 ee 
“a , 4 4 " 
7p ane 
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Soule, former editor of the New Re- 
public and one of N.E.S.P.A.’s founders, 
that the New Deal's absorption in day- 
to-day emergencies and its subjection to 
political pressures demonstrated the 
need of an asency more amenable to 
study, reflection, and long-term consid- 
crations. 
@ Reorganized in 1940—After the fall 
of France, the intensification of Ameri- 
can thinking about war and postwar 
problems, and the influx of manage- 
ment men to Washington’s production 
front, N.E.S.P.A. went through a reor- 
ganization. It came out as N.P.A, with 
representation from business, labor, and 
agriculture added to that from the gov 
ernmen. and the universities, started a 
drive for funds, and placed its activities 
in the hands of a new board of trustees, 
headed by William L. Batt, president 
of SKF Industries and vice-chairman 
of the present War Production Board. 
Besides Soule, the 1934 board had 
included Lewis L. Lorwin, then of the 
Brookings Institution; Ford Hinrichs of 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor; David Cush- 
man Coyle, consulting engineer; Marion 
IIedges of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; and Harlow 
S. Person of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management. Robert Nathan, 
Commerce Dept. specialist, later in 
W PB, and a few others were picked up 
from year to year. 
@ Gets New Board—After the 1940 re- 
organization, only Soule and Hedges 
remained and the following became 
trustees of the newly oriented N.P.A.: 
Charles FE. Wilson, president of Gen- 
cral Electric Co., now executive vice- 
chairman of WPB; Clinton S. Golden, 


vice-president of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America (also a WPB vice- 
chairman); Philp C. Staples, presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania; Luther Gulick, a govern- 
ment administrative and budgetary ex- 
pert; Charles Taussig, president of the 
American Molasses Co.; Robert J. Watt, 
international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor; James 
G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union; S. T. Henry, assistant 
to the president of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.; Alvin Hansen, economic 
adviser to the Federal Reserve Board; 
Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer; 
Chester Davis, then Commissioner of 
Agriculture in the Office of Emergency 
Management, more recently Food Ad- 
ministrator; and Emil Rieve, president of 
the Textile Workers Union of America. 
All of these, with the exception of 
Chester Davis, are members of the 
present N.P.A. board, and the board has 
been further expanded by inclusion of 
S. Sloan Colt, president of Bankers 
Trust Co.; Ermest C. Kanzler, president 
of Universal Credit Corp.; Murray D. 
Lincoln, secretary of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation; Clarence E.. Pickett, 
executive secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee; William 
Howard Schubart, vice-president of the 
Bank of Manhattan Co.; and Charles 
J. Stilwell, president of the Warner & 
Swasey Co.; and H. Chr. Sonne, presi- 
dent of Amsinck, Sonne & Co. (who 
acts as chairman of a New York com- 
mittee with headquarters at 184 E. 
64th St.). 
e Business Membership Up—N.P.A.’s 
membership from the various fields of 


business, negligible in the st. }),. 
steadily increasing, as t! 
its board suggest. Of 2¢ 
members ($500 a year an. yp 
business firms. Its sustai: ng 
ship ($100 and up) of 42 
business firms. Many of ; 
vidual members ($10 a ye.) haye 
ness connections. 
Receding into the past a. the o, 
zation’s lean years when its » 
financial support was lar-ely ge 
from the Elmhirst Com: vite. 
the William C. Whitney } ound, 
through the interest of \irs. Le 
K. Elmhirst, widow of Willard Sty 
founder of the New Republic. Inj 
tion to strong membership bx 
N.P.A. finds Breese support fp 
studies from foundations interest 
particular projects. On occasion th 
sociation has done special studies 
the government on a contract | 
Incidentally, while projects may be 


tiated upon outside suggestion, 
studies can be made for an indiy, 
company. 


e British Antecedents—The ori 
group comprising N.E.S.P.A. was ro 
ly modeled on an English organiza 
known as PEP (Political and Econ 
Planning) in which Elmhirst, an 

lishman, was active. That organiza 
had developed the technique of cal 
together qualified experts who un 
stood planning procedure to lay 
the essentials of a problem and tect 
mend appropriate measures. This J 
cedure was adapted to the Amer 
scene by N.E.S.P.A. At the start it y 
the greater part of its time on the th 
of planning, with particular emp! 


COUNSEL 
Charlton Ogburn 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


Theodore Schultz, Chairman 
James G Patton, Vice-Chairman 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
David C. Prince, Chairman 
Beardsley Ruml, Vice-Chairman 


LABOR COMMITTEE 
Clinton S$. Golden, Chairman 
Marion H. Hedges, Vice-Chairman 


NPA’S ORGANIZATION 


NATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


William L. Batt, Chairman 
Robert J. Watt, Vice-Chairman 
Emile Rieve, Secretary 

S. T. Henry, Treasurer 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
H. Chr. Sonne, Chairman 


& 


Mark S. Massel, Director 


CAPITAL ADJUSTMENTS PROJECT 


ae ! 


STAFF 

E. J. Coil, Executive Director 
S. H. Thompson, Assistant Director 
John Miller, Assistant Director 
Virginia D. Parker, Editor 

Public Policy Digest 
Mary Moore Molony, Administrative 

Assistant 
Helen B. Fishback, Accounts 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 


H. Chr. Sonne, Chairman 
Mary Phelps, Secretary 


184—E. 64th St.,N Y.C. 


Secretary 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT, 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY PROJECT 


Arthur D. Macmahon, Director 


LATIN AMERICAN REGIONAL 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Clarence F Jones, Director 


© Business 
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Why We Are Advertising Now 
“= 


o get more immediate busi- 


ntire facilities are devoted 
mbined 


nd production 


Surely, not t 
ness. Our ¢€ 
solely to the war effort. Our co 
engineering experience @ 
ability is centered on one objective: -+- 
winning the war. 

For decades the names Hendy, Pomona 
and Crocker-Wheeler have been f amiliar 
to you. That these names may be kept 
fresh in your mind until the war is won 
and we can again solicit your business, is 
the reason we're advertising NOW--- telling 

ou about our facilities, the products 
were making, the personnel of the 
Hendy organization and such other things 
as we can publish without jeopardizing 


the war effort. 


THE IRON MEN OF HENDY 
_..are now producing mo 
rine steam engines, steam 
turbines, and reduction 
gears; electric motors, frac- 
tional to 10,000 h.p.; gen- 
erators, 3 to 7,500 KW; 
hydraulic pumps with ca- 
pacities from 50 to 6 million 
gallons per hour... all ex- 
clusively for the war effort. 


JOSHUA HENDY 1n0N woRKS 


estasrisHeod 1856 


SUNNYVALE ° CALIFORNIA tA Manufacturmns 


and TORRANCE 


CROCKER WHEELER EvecTeRic mF. CO PITTSBURGH © 


Plants: SUNNYVALE, LON 
mn CALIFORNIA * AMPERE, 
Divisions: POMONA PUMP COMPANY os Branch Offices: NEW 

7 CHICAGO * $T. LOUIS * 


G BEACH, POMONA 
wie St Lous, #O 


yore * WASHINGTON * PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
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The Card of 
American Business 


OBTAIN USED ELLIOTT 
MACHINE WITHOUT 
PRIORITY 


Elliott Address Cards 
Are All-Fibre 


You need no priority to obtain 
non-metal Typewriteable Elliott 
Address Cards. Though new Elliott 
Addressing Machines are limited to 
Government priority, you can secure 
a good used Elliott without restriction. 

Send for your copy of ‘The Story 
of a Father and Son,” a fascinating 
account of inventive genius. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


— 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
. Bill- 
.. Collections... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
. . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 


« «for Social Security... Taxes... 


ing .. . Disbursements 


roll Da 
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POST-WAR 
- AGRICULTURE 


BRITAIN’S 
-TRADE in tHe 
POST-WAR 

WCRLD 


“Planning pamphlets” constitute one of N.P.A.’s important contributions 
the postwar planning job. There’s also a monthly Public Policy Digest review 
ing reports and activities of government and private agencies. 


placed on regional and urban planning. 
By 1937, the association had begun 
to organize volunteer work on specific 
important problems and was developing 
the committee system which is the 
backbone of its activities today. At this 
time also it acquired an executive direc- 
tor in E. J. Coil who was associated 
with Person in the Taylor Society, now 
known as the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, and had worked 
with him during the Dust Bowl era on 
the Great Plains report for the National 
Resources Board. Coil continues at his 
original post in the reorganized setup. 
Of N.P.A.’s standing committees on na- 
tional policy, that on agriculture is cur- 
rently Tendes by Theodore Schultz of 
Iowa State College, business by David 
C. Prince of General Electric Co., 
labor by Clinton S. Golden of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
© Postwar Questions—With the coming 
of the war, N.P.A. began to devote its 
studies and publications more and more 
to the impacts of the great conflict on 
ithe American economy and to the need 
for postwar planning in the national 
and international fields. Its current pro- 
gram of research and review is trained 
|on specific problems posed by the tran- 
sition from war to peace and by the 
tasks of postwar reconstruction. It seeks 
for America answers to such questions: 
How can we best handle war contract 
termination and_ industrial reconver- 
sion? What should be done with gov- 
smment plants? How can we maintain 


high consumer purchasing power? W hut 
machinery is needed so that manag 
ment, labor, agriculture, and gover 
ment can work together more cffc 
tively? What is necessary to stimulate 
the American system of private ente: 
prise in the postwar world? Doubts a 
tc N.P.A.’s interest in private enterpns 
have long been laid to rest. 


PROTECTING CONSUMERS 


A few months ago, two Pacific Nort! 
west electric utility companies, Was! 
ington Water Power Co. and Idal 
Power Co., became alarmed over thi 
migration of population from the sm 
towns in their territories to the larg 
war production centers. Many machin 
shops, stores, restaurants, and food proc 
essing plants (all customers of the powe: 
companies) had to close. To offset thi 
the two utilities encouraged: smal! tows 
factories to change over to war pi 
duction. 

When officials of Washington Water 
Power reviewed results, they foun 
they had helped customers to get wai 
contracts totaling well over $1,000, 
Plants involved were small—10 to ‘ 
employees. The effort is paying off fo 
the power company because it has su 
ceeded in keeping dozens of custome! 
in business. 

The power companies act as 
between the small business man, the 
prime contractor, and government age? 
cies. They advise on current procut 
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IMPRESSIVE 
NEW FIGURES 


War production has given us some entirely new classifications of figures 
to deal with. 

First, industry is dealing with greater sums of money than ever before— 
greater quantities, greater numbers of items. 

Second, we in industry have learned a lot about new standards of precision 
—“toolroom” accuracy introduced into mass production—tolerances meas- 
ured in “tenths” instead of mere thousandths. 

Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatics are among ‘the very few 
machines that have the capacity to produce immense numbers of identical 
metal parts at high speed, without sacrifice of the required high pre- 
cision standards. 

The twofold ability of Acme-Gridleys—precision and speed—results in 
the lower costs essential to competitive manufacturing and selling in post- 


war markets. 


The NATIONAL ACME Company 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at fhe highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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DANGER! 


Every safe-guard must be used to prevent arcs that might 
set off explosions. Therefore many plants have installed 


UST-TIGHT 
PANELBOARDS 


as a p ti y ... Underwriters’ Laboratories, 

Inc., have approved them for ‘*Class II, Groups F and G, 

H d L ti "* atmospheres containing carbon black, 

coal or coke dust and grain dust... They are ideal safety 

equipment in shell-loading plants, coal mines, coal processing 
ts, grain mills and other plants troubled with dust. 


This ey has a solid steel nt plate, gasketed all 
‘round, It is further rendered dust-tight with welded hubs for 
conduit outlets, welded box-corners, and handle bushings 
riveted directly to the steel cover plate. The brackets are lded 
at the back. 


The circuits are externally operable by a mechanism of 
new @ design. The handles operate through the dust-tight 
bushings, and engage the lar handles on the circuit 
breakers inside the cabinet. ON and OFF positions are indi- 
cated on the front of the cabinet. 


@ Dust-tight Panelboards may be had in standard type, 

or in narrow column type (as illustrated). Capacities: 50 

Amperes or less, for 3 wire, single phase, or 4 wire, 3 phase 

mains, with lugs only. Available with 4 to 42 circuits... 
‘rank Adam c Geena, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Prank Ada. am 
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ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


A>», ds 


| ments and wartime proce ' 

orities, help fill out gover jen; 
| tionnaires, interpret drawii 
fications, help prepare b 
money. 


| POORER HALF SOLE Tif 


Shoe repairers are doing land, 
business not only because of hoe p 
ing, but also for the less gen: iliy 
reason that civilian shoes ar now , 
and repaired with poorer gi des o 
leather and are wearing out ster, 
choice part of the hide, wh: -h fop 
supplied the top grades of actor: 
leather for the making of shoe 
finders’-type leather for shi repa 
is now earmarked exclusive!y for ; 
tary and lend-lease requirenients, 

The shoe repairers, whose half 
volume is now running at the np 
175 million pairs a year conipared 
a peacetime peak of 88 million, y 
out that the wearing time betwee 
factory and the repair shop has bee: 
duced because the manufacturer cj 
get the high-quality sole leather } 
merly put into his shoes, 

Taking note of the situation, for: 
ian half-soling, the Quartermaster ( 
recently released three million pair 
half soles. The repair industry conte 
however, that present sole leather; 
ments for civilian shoe repairing ar 
adequate to meet the demand and 
pealing to Washington. 


5 


MARBLE TOP’S RETURN 


Solid marble-topped tables, lineal 
scendants of those that graced gi 
ma’s kitchen, are back on thie mat 
—thanks to wartime shortages of 
celain and steel. Their returm 5 
story of the success and convenient 
cation of the C. B. Atkin Mfg. 0 
Knoxville, Tenn, Atkin turned to! 
famed Tennessee quarries, «!most 
his doorstep, for tops which come 
a variety of natural colors. The ta 
retail at $17.50. 
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) THREE MINUTES is no record— 
just average for this Ozalid White- 
Machine. But no other printmak- 
process could fill the order in any 
h of time. 


alid has eliminated the chemical 
is and driers which cause distortion. 
Ni re able to use a wide variety of sen- 
d materials ...and produce prints 

lineal @g@ee Continuous operation which incor- 


ced gi tes Exposure and Dry Development. 
he mati _ - 
me k These Printmaking Extras: 


‘turn #% You can make prints having blue, 

nient ™ blacl:, or maroon lines on a white 
Mfg. 0 ground. You can assign a special 
ved tome’ to different departments; imme- 
almost ely distinguish checked from un- 


ked pri 
come. Prints, etc. 
he tab . 
' You make “duplicate originals” in 
the same manner as standard prints 
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fy She filled = 
7ithis order in three minutes 
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—without Van Dyke tieups. These may 
be substituted for the original in subse- 
quent print production ...or they may 
be used by the draftsman to eliminate 
retracing when making design changes. 


You can print separate details on 

« different foils...and combine these, 

if you wish, to make composite prints. 

Foils may also be used to reclaim soiled 
originals. 

All Ozalid materials are available in 

cut sheets as well as roll stock—thus trim- 


ming waste can be eliminated. 


Full Line of Machines 


There’s an Ozalid machine for every 
print production requirement. So, if you 
want to turn out prints at speeds up to 
20 feet per minute—or if you only need 
a dry developing unit to use with your 
present printer—adopt Ozalid. 

Write for Catalog and sample booklet 
of Whiteprints. See how leading manu- 
facturers save time, labor, and materials, 


Ozalid—More Than A Printmaking Process 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


OZALID IN CANADA— HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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Oil from Coal 


A “secondary defense” in 
crude supply seen in process. 
Bureau of Mines to demonstrate 
results to Senate committee. 


lo set the stage for a Senate com- 

mittee hearing Aug. 6 in Pittsburgh on 
possible pilot plants to make synthetic 
crude oil from coal, the Bureau of 
Mines central experiment station there 
is manufacturing a special batch of 30 
gal. of gasoline. Using this gasoline, a 
helicopter is to demonstrate that flying 
with liquefied solid fuel is no dream, 
but a practical reality. 
e Under Experiment Seven Years— 
Gasoline from coal dates back to 1914. 
The Pittsburgh station has been oper- 
ating a laboratory size oil-from-coal test 
plant for the past seven years. Advocates 
of a secondary defense in petroleum sup 
plies point out that this country came 
dangerously close to a disastrous short- 
age of rubber; oil is equally vital to na- 
tional security, and the volume required 
is 100 times as great as the volume of 
rubber requirements. 

Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 

who also is Petroleum Administrator for 
War and Solid Fuels Administrator, is 
convinced of the need for a secondary 
reserve of oil. He is hoping the junket- 
ing senators will agree. 
e T'wenty-Year Supply—By drilling in- 
tensively in known oil pools regardless 
of what may happen to long-term flow, 
the United States could maintain the 
present rate of production, over 4,000,- 
600 bbl. a day, for five years or so, per- 
haps even double this rate. 

Ilowever, such a policy would leave 
us without adequate oil reserves either 
for peace or for war, within the short- 
range future. It 1s common prudence 
to prepare to use our relatively inex- 
haustible coal supply—good for an esti- 
mated 3,000 years at present rates of 
withdrawal—in view of the report that 
known oil reserves in the United States, 
without new discoveries and at present 
rates of withdrawal, may be exhausted 
within the next 20 years. 

If big new oil discoveries are made 
before present domestic reserves are 
pumped out, cost of preparing a secon- 
dary or synthetic oil industry could be 
charged off the national ledger as insur- 
ance. 

e Thunder in the West—Ever since the 
Bureau of Mines closed its experimental 
oil shale mine and retorting plant in 
Colorado in 1929, western interests have 
been urging that vast deposits of shale 
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in Colorado, Utah, and other states be 
developed. These deposits are held 
sufficient to supply domestic petroleum 
demands for at least 40 or 50 years; 
they are convenient for strip mine Op- 
crations, and reduction in retorts is 
fairly simple. 

Union Oil Co. of California is re- 
ported to have spent $1,000,000 on its 
own study of shale oil industrial prob- 
lems. Nonpetroleum producing coun- 
tries, notably Scotland, have extracted 
oil from shale for many years. ‘The 
Scottish proje¢t, which was on the 
ropes before the war, has been revived. 
Scottish Oils, Ltd., now operates six 
plants using a total of 5,000 tons of 
shale a day, with government subsidies. 
@ Profit Impossible Now—Under pres- 
ent market conditions, production of oil 
from cither coal or shale could not be 
expected to yield a_ profit. Either 
method, according to the most hopeful 
estimates, would require a market price 
of about $2 a barrel, whereas the exist 
ing price of crude oil is in the $1.25 
range. It takes from four to five tons of 
coal to make a ton of gasoline syntheti- 
cally; tvpical Colorado oil shale yields 
from 12 to 50 gal. of crude oils per ton. 

Ickes is prepared to go down the line 


in favor of government-fi 
plants using both coal an 
mediate blockade, of cours: thes 
supply of steel. 
e@ May Have to Wait—F sti: 


required run up to 14 to: fo; 
barrel of daily plant capac B 
such pilot plants could har» }y 
fied as immediate, urgent, itar 
cessities, they may have to it , 
or so. 
The Bureau of Mines w ints + 0 


a Bergius process plant I 
I’. Bergius, its German isco 


comparable to one now < erated | 
Imperial Chemical Indust; in F; of 
land; a second plant employing : 


process known as the Fischer-T; 
process to produce a lower quality ; 
line, but high quality diese! fuel } 
coal or natural gas by first making y. 
gas, a mixture of carbon monoxic 
hydrogen; and a shale oil red 
plant. Construction of all three 
visioned in a bill (S. 1243) that § 
J. C. O’Mahoney is sponsoring, 
@ Ickes Eyes the Cost—Although ; 
ber of chemical engineers, ing 
some in the Pittsburgh experiment 
tion, believe that coal is a more pr 
ing source of near-future petrok 
than shale, Ickes recently 
on the basis of available data, recov 
of oil from shale “would appear to 
somewhat cheaper.” 
Until recently, Bureau of Mines o 


P . 
Stated ¢ 


FLYING TRACTOR TREADS 


[Equipped with a new type ot landing 
gear, heavy bombers can take oft or 
“set down” at speeds up to 120 m.p.h. 
on rough or sandy soil. Applying the 
tractor principle to endless rubber 
belts, the aircratt tread 1s the product 


ot Firestone m collaboration wit! 
Dowty Equipment Co. and Anil 
technicians at Dayton, Ohio. | he ne 
gear uses only as much rubber a 
bomber tire but gives tour to el 
times the _ tractive ground contac 
Grooved aluminum bogie whe: !s he 
the treads in place. 
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hood RATION POINTS 


“ Boes Hotel Pennsylvania get? 


on 


is 


OTC pr 


WSS xs, 
EN Lows 


ANY PEOPLE SEEM SURPRISED to learn that guests than a housewife receives for her family. 
hotels, just like their own households, 


also come under point rationing. The Hotel Pennsylvania chef and the 


housewife have a common problem— 


As a matter of fact the Hotel Pennsylvania making the most of the foods available. 
chef is alloted no more per person of the ae 
rationed foods for his thousands of hungry But we are not complaining! 


Far from it—for we realize only too well that 
, . eae rationing is simply sharing. When you dine in 
one of the Hotel Pennsylvania dining rooms, 
you may not find just the dish you had hoped 
for. You will find a mighty appetizing assort- 
ment of delicious dishes prepared by chefs 


Hote! who consider food rationing a challenge to 
their skill and ingenuity. 


PENNSYLVANIA J cnestina you won't tne et tetet Pone- 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manage: : sylvania—and that is black-market food... 


The Statler Hotel in New York 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station When top-quality provisions are not available 

in the legitimate markets, we will adopt the 

simple expedient of omitting them from the 

ber a menu. We are sure our guests will go along 
cl? ne me Sete with us in this matter. 


ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 


* YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS *® 
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SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY .... 
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MORE PROOF 


THAT IT IS MORE ECONOMICAL 
TO GENERATE YOUR OWN POWER 


l-kaown 
'NCian 
e 


with SKINNER 
“UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 
STEAM ENGINES 


ODAY, the availability and as- 

surance of an ample supply of 
electric power frequently surpasses 
in importance the cost of obtaining 
it. Tomorrow, the cost of power will 
be a deciding factor in the profit- 
able operation of any business. 


Skinner engines have been in- 
stalled in practically every known 
industry. In addition to enjoying 
a dependable power supply, the 
users of Skinner “Universal Una- 
flow” Steam Engines pictured here, 
like hundreds of others, are further 
benefited. By generating their own 
electric current instead of buying 
it, these owners have saved, and 
will continue to save, thousands of 
dollars in annual power costs. 


What we have done for others, 
we can probably do for you. 
Selection of the proper size and 
type of “the most economical steam 
engine buile’” may be made for 
your particular requirements. Now 
is the time to think about and plan 
for postwar power. Our research 
and engineering departments are 
available now to discuss your plans 
for the future. 


Our production facilities, at present, 
are devoted entirely to building 
Skinner Unaflow Steam Engines 
for the war program. 


INVEST TODAY IN BONDS FOR VICTORY 


ERIE, PA. 


POISON PUMP 


Vacuum pumps for extracting yy 
from snake bite wounds hiaye } 
adopted by the Army Medical ( 
and accompany all troops licad 
the tropics. Made of Teuiite pl 
pumps operate under conditio: 
extreme heat and humidity an¢ 
maintain suction without the »; 
sity of continual pumping 


cials figured that the three prog 
ilot plants would cost about $2 
C00 or $3,000,000 apiece. Ickes’ re 
mendation is that both shale and 
processes be given a full-scale trial 
e Gone Up to $30,000,000-Sen 
who go to Pittsburgh next week m 
may not be surprised to learn that 
Bureau: of Mines’ idea of what 5 
constitute a full-scale trial of the Be: 
process has gone up to $30,00)! 
The $3,000,000 plant that bureau ch 
ists previously had in mind was an = 
mediate step using ten tons of cw 
day compared with the Pitts 
laboratory model of 100-Ib. daily in: 
When Dr. H. H. Storch, supers 
physical chemist at the Pittsburgh! 
tion, and Dr. W. C. Schroeder, of 
bureau’s Washington staff, wer 
England a few weeks ago, British cte 
ists in charge of the Imperial oper 
told them that a ten-ton plant woul 
a waste of money. 
@ Too Small—Imperial tried such 
intermediate plant, they said, anc) 
proved too small to provide any \ 
able commercial data. The Imp 
lant now in operation produces aby 
3,500 bbl. of gasoline a day. Bec 
it has two parallel batteries of « 
ment, its plans could be adapted ty 
United States pilot plant at half sa 
with construction cost roughly ¢ 
mated at $30,000,000. 
Although it was built eight years 
the Imperial plant continues to } 
some production “bugs,” but such pa 
lems, bureau chemists say, could be ¢ 
with on a commercial scale in 4 P 
not less than half the size of the | 
perial plant. 
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Secondhand Plant 


Rohm & Haas equips plant 
‘> expand its Plexiglas output 
with used materials gathered all 
over East and Midwest. 


When Rohm & Haas Co. set out to 
expand production of Plexiglas to meet 
rising demand for transparent bomber 
noses, cockpit enclosures, and gun tur- 
sets, they found that much of the re- 
quired new equipment was unobtain- 
able even on high priorities. The next 
best thing—used materials—then were 
purchased throughout the East and 
Midwest and assembled recently in a 
Knoxville (Tenn.) factory. Result: Pro- 
ductive capacity has been doubled which 
means a potential 40 times that of 1929. 
® Started Ten Months Ago—The $3,- 
250,000 job—hailed by the WPB as an 
outstanding example of the employment 
of secondhand industrial equipment— 
started last August as a Defense Plant 
Corp. project, with Rohm & Haas fur- 
nishing the primary design and the Aus- 
tin Co. of Cleveland taking care of the 
detailed design and erection. 

Rohm & Haas’ purchasing depart- 
ment worked around the clock with 60 
engineers locating the necessary used 
equipment. Eastern Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, and Knickerbocker Machin- 
ery Co., Indianapolis, were among the 
40 concerns supplying machine tools. 
Stainless steel tank-truck bodies—for- 
merly used to transport milk and soft 
drinks—were purchased; other steel tanks 
came from a dismantled brewery and an 
oil company. 
¢ Plant Roof Raised—Obviously, assem- 
bling the various items was no picnic. 
For instance, six of the tanks had to be 
cut in the middle, a few feet taken off, 
then welded together again. An 80-ft. 
section of plant roof had to be raised a 
full story to accommodate distillation 
columns which run four stories high. 
Cars had to be unloaded when the 
Marines needed them in a hurry. 

Some delays were experienced in pur- 
chasing the used equipment since it re- 
quires OPA approval, but in one case, 
this saved $5,000. An owner of ten tanks 
asked $1,400 each, but OPA said $900 
was a fair price. Greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, was experienced in finding 200,- 
000 Ib. of deoxidized copper which was 
finally located in small lots. 
¢ Extensive Remodeling—The building 
at Knoxville actually was broken up into 
eight or ten separate plants by erection 
of fire walls. All existing wiring was re- 
used, and electric fixtures, valves, and 
fittings were reconditioned. 

Production started on a small scale 
on Feb. 18. Since then, with 75 men 
and women completing training each 
week, output has risen steadily. 
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“LIGHTNING” ASSEMBLY LINE 


With a new mechanized assembly 
line at Burbank, Calif., Lockheed Air- 
craft has recently doubled its daily 
production of P-38 fighters. The in- 
stallation required only eight days. 


In operations, fuselages come down 
the right lane and are shunted to the 
center for wings and engines, Then 
they roll backward to the final assem 
bly hangars. From there, they come 
down on the left to be given their 
camouflage paint jobs. 


Scraping Bottom 


Ships sunk in the Great 
Lakes expected to yield harvest 
of steel scrap; salvaging project 
already under way. 


Thar’s gold in them Great Lakes, and 

coal and whisky, too, but neither is so 
important as the steel in the hulls of 
ships that lie at the bottom and are 
being eyed by WPB as scrap for the 
nation’s steel furnaces. In fact, the 
salvaging of sunken vessels for scrap 
already is under way. A list of 94 sink- 
ings dating back to 1847 has been com- 
piled by WPB’s special projects section, 
headed by Everett C. Swanson of De- 
tioit. 
@ Milwaukee Firm at Work—One of the 
first salvage jobs is that on the 4,200- 
ton grain carrier, Anna C. Minch of 
Sarnia, Ont., wrecked in Lake Michi- 
gan off Pentwater, Mich., in the Armis- 
tice Day storm of 1940 which took sev- 
eral vessels and cost the lives of more 
than a hundred seamen. Contract for 
the salvaging job was let to the Diving 
Equipment & Salvage Co. of Milwau- 
kee. 

Four vessels aground on reefs in Lake 
Superior are scheduled for salvaging this 
summer. 

e Salvage Must Wait—The need for 
heavy melting steel scrap continues to 
be critical. It is of paramount impor- 
tance, however, to use the manpower 
now available on the Lakes to keep 
present water transportation moving. 
During the early part of June, about a 


dozen ships were in serious difficulties 
through collisions in fog or running 
aground, and ship salvage concerns were 
given much to do. Consequently the 
salvage projects had to wait. 

Nobody knows the grand total of 
ships that lie on the floor of the Great 
Lakes, but in the past 75 years mor 
than 2,000 have been lost. Three of th« 
better known carriers of whisky were the 
Lexington, which vanished with 110 
bbl. between Cleveland and Port 
Huron; the Anthony Wayne, lost in 
Lake Erie with 300 bbl. of whisky and 
wine; and the Westmoreland, wrecked 
near Manitou Island. 

Submerged freighters hold thousands 

of tons of coal—the Gilcher and _ the 
Ostrich in Lake Michigan, the Africa 
in Huron, the St. Peter in Ontario, and 
others. The gold is believed to be in 
LaSalle’s famous Griffin, built near Buf- 
falo. In 1679 she sailed past Detroit 
and on into Lake Michigan, picked up 
a return cargo of furs and $12,000 in 
gold, and vanished. 
@ Others Considered—The Julia Palmer, 
lost off Keweenaw Point in Lake Su 
perior, is among those being considered 
for salvaging. Another is the L. C. 
Waldo, one of the victims of the big 
storm of Nov. 8-10, 1913, when 40 
vessels and 235 lives were lost. ‘The 
ship cracked up on a reef at Gull Rock, 
Manitou Island, and the crew lived in 
the forward house for several days, burn 
ing furniture in a bathtub to keep from 
freezing and going for 90 hours without 
food. 

Another historic wreck which the 
WPB would like to salvage is the Al- 
goma, a Canadian Pacific steamer lost 
Nov. 9, 1885, with a crew of 41. 
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A 50-caliber bullet tears through the recoil mechanism of an anti-tank 
gun far out on a foreign desert. The gun is out of action—but not for 
long. Spore parts are rushed up from the supply base, and soon the 
gun is blasting away again. 


But what if these new parts don’t fit? What if they are a trifle too large 
or too small? The answer is all too obvious. 


Interchangeability of parts for all kinds of war equipment cgn be 
assured only by the careful inspection of every critical dimension with 
reliable gaging instruments before these parts are shipped to our 
fighting forces. 


. : 2 * « 


SHEFFIELD is a Recognized Authority on Dimensional Control, 
producing the gages that assure the interchange- 
ability of manufactured parts. 
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| up to 1,000 gal.) can be heated direct) 
| and economically by hot gases o1 


NEW PRODUCTS 


—y 


Ceratherm-500 


Newest chemical stoneware is Cen. 
therm-500,” developed by the ~ niteg 
States Stoneware Co., 60 E. 42.4 St 
New York. So high is its resistasice ty 
thermal shock that test sample. hay 
been “heated to 1,850F. and in:med. 
ately quenched in cold water, 
noticeable effect,” meaning pra 
that tanks and processing vessel 
of the low-porosity ceramic (in ca) 


thout 
" I 
Cally 
made 
ICI es 


Cuy 


direct 
steam. 
Immediate applications will b« 


tound 


| in processing equipment such a pick. 
| ling tanks, trays, and piping. Postwa 


applications may range from lab 
crucibles, mixing kettles, funnels 
orating dishes, etc., to kitchen ut 


ratory 
evap- 


ensils 


Ration Stamp Counter 


It takes about 20 minutes for a mer. 
chant or stamp banker to count 50) 
loose ration stamps; the new ‘Toledo 
Direct Reading Counting Scale, devel 
oped by Toledo Scale Co.,. ‘Toledo, 


| Ohio, does the same job in 20 second 


or less. It comes in two sizes; one for 
batches of 500 stamps or fewer at 3 
time (illustrated); another for batches 
up to 5,000. 

You place a known number of stamp; 
in the scoop and move a compensator 


"in 
u Pies 


@ m» 


Be 


| directly and accurately from the 
| ' : 


lever until the scale indicator reads that 


| number precisely on the chart (the pu 
| pose of the adjustment being to allow 
| for the weight of any atmospheric mov 


ture that may have been absorbed oy 
the stamps during sultry weather). You 
then proceed to fill successive scoop 


loads of stamps, reading their quantiti 
hart 


Synthetic Sunshine 


First “Simulated Sunshine Gener 
tor,’ manufactured by Hanovia Chem 


cal & Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., 5 
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GREAT OK’S 
from 100,000 little ok’s grow 


Flight test OK—the final of 100,000 ok’s required 
on every B-24 Consolidated Liberator bomber 
built at the great Ford Willow Run plant. Pre- 
cision parts in these bombers must be held to 
tolerances as close as one twenty-thousandth of 
an inch. Gages for inspecting these parts are 
checked against master gages in air-conditioned 
rooms to prevent variations due to temperature 
changes and corrosion from excess humidity. 
This is just one of the 17 applications of 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and Industrial 
Refrigeration in six Ford plants. 


After Victory, Westinghouse “Conditioning” 
will bring a “thousand” new-day benefits. Better 
products at lower cost, greater year ’round com- 
fort—better living for all. 


In meeting varied “conditioning” problems, 
Westinghouse draws upon years of experience. 
The exclusive hermetically-sealed compressor 
assures economy, dependability, long life. In- 
quiries are invited from producers of war 
materials and from postwar planners. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 701 
Page Blvd., Springfield, Mass. 


~ re 


Mie BERLIN EXPRESS 


— 


vs 


BULL'S-EYE IN THE SKY. Antiair- 
craft gunfire directors are gaged 
and assembled at temperature and 
humidity held constant by air con- 
ditioning for perfect fit of parts. 


WORLD'S TOUGHEST ‘‘FLIVVERS 
In annealing body steel for For 
built *‘blitz-buggics’ , proces: 
must be dehumidified. Thi 
done with air conditioning 


MORE POWER PER POUND. Mag- 
nesium, used for lightness and 
strength in Ford-built aircraft 
engines, is laboratory tested under 
controlled air conditions for ac- 
curacy of testing instruments. 


AILERON AND RUDDER FABRII 
is sprayed with a ‘‘dope’’ cor 
pound for strength. Correct t 
perature and humidity, provided 
zir conditioning, assure proper dr 
ing and protect against explosi 


Tune tm John Charles Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, Sundsy, at 2:90 P.M., E.W.T 


Westinghouse, / hi 


GEARED TO A THOUSAND WARTIME NEEDS 


\\ 


A NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Was In error in stating that the 
best-known vitamins are pro- 
duced by chemical synthesis. 
Vitamin A, the first of them 
all, is produced entirely from 
natural sources. Vitamin E 
also is produced from natural 
sources at a cost which com- 
pares more than favorably 
with the synthetic variety. 

Why Natural Concentrates 
of Vitamin A? 

In our distilled Vitamin A 
Ester Concentrates we have 
combined the proved biolog- 
ical potency of the natural 
material with the uniformity, 
purity and high concentration 
of a synthetic chemical. 

Ester-Vitamin Aisaunique 
product distilled from a vari- 
ety of marine oils gathered 
from all parts of the world. Pro- 
duction is not dependent on 
rationed chemicals or war pri- 
orities. It is a/ways available. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


y\\\ \ 


NATURAL OR SYNTHETIC? 


Prepared by our unique 
process of high vacuum molec- 
ular distillation, DPI’s Nat- 
ural Ester Concentrate of 
Vitamin A combines the po- 
tency, blandnessanduniform- 
ity expected of a synthetic 
with thestability which comes 
from concentrating with the 
Vitamin A the natural pro- 
tective agents of the original 
fish oil. If you want the best 
Vitamin A obtainable, con- 
tact us at once. 

In view of transportation 
conditions and other wartime 
factors, it might be prudent 
to order a sufficient supply of 
Distilled Vitamin A Esters* 
to build up a reserve against 
the time when your produc- 
tion calls for immediate addi- 
tional quantities. We sell on 
long term contract, with de- 
liveries as desired, so that 


supplies are assured. 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 
and more than 50 process patents. 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Sales Agent: 
Special Commodities Division, General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 
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being used by Folmer Graflex to tes 
the light-tightness of its military p). to 
graphic apparatus. Future applica! on; 
in other hands will include accele: ted 
aging, fading, and weathering test. on 


| all kinds of materials—textile dyes, sur 
| face finishes, rubber, roofing matc ial; 


—that must withstand the sun’s ray 


Each generating unit consists of 14 
mercury ultraviolet lamps of two types 
and one 1,000-watt tungsten incandes 
cent lamp mounted under a chrominm 
reflector. ‘Their radiations in different 
wavelengths of visible light and invisibk 
ultraviolet and infrared rays are said to 
combine into “the closest approxima 
tion of standard summer sunshine « 
achieved by artificial means,” 


| New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not on) 


| for their interest to certain designated 


business fields, but also for their pos 
sible import in the postwar planning of 
more or less allicd fields and busines 
in general, are the following: 

@ Paint—T'raditional paint color. card: 
are usually produced by mounting sep: 
rate paper color chips laboriously on 1 
backing. Western Printing & Litho 
graphing Co., Racine, Wis., is printing 
new cards with 72 colors in one m 
pression by the McCorquodale process 
imported from England by Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., which is the sok 
American manufacturer of the secret 
printing paints which are employed fo: 
this purpose. 

e Metalworking—Michigan ‘Tool Co. 
7171 E. MecNichols Rd., Detroit, | 
bringing out a new Automatic Record 
ing Machine for making paper record 
of variations in gear or worm contouts, 
helical leads, and pin diameters shown 
by dial indicators. It is an electric de 
vice about the size of a small console 
radio which connects directly to a gea! 
checking machine. . . . ‘The “Clean 
is a new welders’ helmet ventilator mat- 
ufactured by W. H. Kitchen Co., 110 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. It attache» 
to an air line to cool the operator and 
blow out smoke and fumes. 


“4 
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When your office figure-work piles up .. . when 
there “aren’t enough hours in the day” to get the 
job done, you don’t need to be reminded you have 
a man-power problem! 

If shortage of help is your bottleneck, if you’d 
like to make inexperienced help more productive, 
if your office staff suffers from “always behind” 
strain and mistakes, you may get relief by discuss- 
ing your problem with a Monroe representative. 

To simplify and speed up today’s increasingly 


MONROE 


Machines for Calculating, Adding, Accounting 
Ss on 

Because of skill, precision and long experience in designing 

and manufacturing Monroe machines, our plant was selected 


ler the development and production of intricate war equip- 
ment requiring unusual exactness and accuracy. 
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Light on one of your 
Kn010CS.LOUMES... 


MANPOWER 


heavy and complicated load of figure work is a 
Monroe contribution to wartime efficiency. 

Monroe Calculating, Adding and Accounting 
machines, and the expert figure services that go 
with them, are now more essential than ever. Upon 
them thousands of offices are leaning heavily to 
produce the unprecedented volume of work neces- 
sitated by the present emergency. 

If additional Monroe equipment will enable you 
to do a better war job, our representative will ex- 
plain how we are prepared to cooperate with you. 
Without obligation he will analyze your figure 
routine and needs, and may be able to suggest 
short cuts that will result in higher production in 
fewer man-hours. 

Of particular interest right now will be his ex- 
planation of the new 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED PLAN 
FOR WITHHOLDING TAXES 


Further information concerning this plan will be 
sent if you will fill in and mail the coupon below. 

Keep your Monroe machines operating at peak 
efficiency through regular inspections by a trained 
Monroe specialist under our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan. 

The nearest Monroe branch awaits a letter or 
telephone call from you. 


es SSS Ss Se oe a ee on eee ae a ee 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. Orange, N. J. 


Please send a free copy of “Monroe Simplified Plan 
for Withholding Taxes.” 


NRE ers AY 
Company......... 
Address............... 
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Export Situation Improves 


Complaints diminish now that shipping space often is in 
excess of cargoes ready for loading; limited amount of goods that 


can be spared hampers trade. 


Lhe chorus of criticism from export- 
ers, leveled at the Office of Economic 
Warfare as the controlling agency in the 
export field, is on the wane. 

Vhis is mainly due to improvement 
in the shipping situation, until now 
the chief factor limiting wartime ex- 
ports. ‘Today ships occasionally leave 
United States ports without full cargoes 
despite the fact that OF W is processing 
between 3,500 and 4,000 licenses a day. 
@ Procedure Too Slow—l'or the first time 
there are more ships than cargo, and 
OEW’s decentralized system of import 
recommendations from countries of des- 
tination—just now getting into efficient 
opcration—is proving too slow a proce- 
dure. On this end of the line, shortness 
of supply reflected in quotas and limi- 
tations set by such agencies as Lend- 
Lease, Army and Navy procurement, 
and several divisions of WPB is making 
it tougher to tind cargoes. 

l’or business men this means the first 

phase of foreign trade resumption is al- 
ready under way, hampered only by a 
supply situation which may not grow 
brighter immediately. 
: Suspicion Apparent—Criticism of 
OEW centers around two poles: fear of 
govermment-to-government trading and 
distrust of so-called secret advisory com- 
mittees appointed by OF W’s Office of 
Exports, headed by Hector Lazo. 

OEW has constantly denied any in- 
tention of bypassing private exporters 
and can produce substantial evidence 
to support its disclaimers. In the earliest 
phase, export licenses were issued far be- 
yond the limits of available cargo space, 
until backlogs to some destinations ex- 
ceeded ten months’ space allotments. 
l'o counteract this condition, all export 
licenses were invalidated and a decen- 
tralization system introduced (BW— 
Mar.6'43,p43) to put the decision on 
licensing up to the country of destina- 
tion with the assistance of enlarged staffs 
of State Dept. and OEW experts in 
the field. 

@ Causes of Slowup—Chicf feature of 
this system was the refusal of many im- 
porting countries to request licenses for 
nonessential (but available) goods from 
the United States as long as there was 
a remote chance of wangling more 
urgently needed equipment and sup- 
plies. On this same held, agencies in 
the U. S. fought to hold goods here 
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which were essential to maintaining the 
economies of foreign nations producing 
critical materials for U. S. war indus- 
tries. 

Exporters now fear that a direct shift 
to country-by-country program licensing 
is in the offing, sure guarantee of 
the bypassing of private exporters. Selec- 
tion of Leo Crowley to succeed Henry 
Wallace as chief of OEW (BW -Jul. 
24'43,p5) is interpreted by some export- 
ers, however, to mean that private inter- 


ests will not suffer unnecessar 
the operations of economic wa 

@ Secrecy of a Sort—-OEW’s 
committees—more than a dozen 
ber—were selected to represen 
associations and producers o! 
goods in much the same ma_ ner 
were WPB’s industry advisory 
tees. The difference, however, \5 thd 
OEW’s advisers originally ref 
permit publication of their nai. cs ley 
favor-scekers haunt their offices, «id cy 
ics of OE W blame them for the « “eng 
policies. 

Actually, many committee n 
promptly advertised their positi 
kept trade circles informed on « 
ments in economic warfare ope 
Of the 16,000-odd foreign trad 
in business, most of them are 
with the membership of com 
which advise on matters concemix 
their business activities. Also, OE 
may soon issue the membership lists 
e Top Committees—At the top ¢ 
OEW’s advisory committee structure 
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FISHING SCHOOL 


Commercial fishing in the Bahama 
was of dwindling importance until 
General Seafoods, a division of Ger 
eral Foods, took over marketing 0 
the catch. The U. S. Coast Guard! 
contributing its share by teaching ™ 
tives the fine art of deep-sea fishing 
Under international sealing and whu! 
ing treaties, the Coast Guard is vested 
with some authority over fi shing 
rights and, in wartime, finds anon; 
its officers many a sportsman wlio ha 
fished from Bimini dock (above. 
Commissioner of Bimini and Cat 
Cay, R. E. Malone (left), is in a¢ 
ministrative control of the 700 \egt0 
and 20 or so white inhabitants. 
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Yake a Look at TOMORROW — J otay / 
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BR 
Mr. Postwar: I'm glad to know 
that I can specify Century for prac- 
tically all my motor requirements. - 


Mr. Now: I didn’t 
know Century made 
motors that big. 
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Cave Motors are available that not only accu- 
rately match the demands of the load, but also 
provide for proper protection against surrounding 


Bahama operating and atmospheric conditions. 
‘e until 
. £ Cen There's a real advantage—now and in the future 
ie y —in the fact that Century Motors are built in a wide 
“a 1b ; range of types and sizes, from fractional horsepower 
” ved up to and including 600 horsepower. 
ning Dt 
| fishing Today, under the rigid demands cf Wartime pro- 
nd whal duction, Century is developing and building finer 
err motors in an even wider variety of types and sizes . 

f hing than in over forty years of motor manufacturing. 
$ among If you have not received our new bulletin on poly- am a 
whio ha phase motors, write for it now. Specify Ce_.tury. mes 2 TO 18 
(above). H. P. 
ind Cat CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. Cte 
sine 1806 Pine Street St. Louis 3, Missouri MOTORS 
Negro Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 334 
its. 
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CRUEL TONd) 


WITH CLAYTON BACKFLOW PROTECTION UNITS 


wm & Sted 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Backflow and back-siphonage in municipal and industrial 
water systems have caused serious health problems. Com- 
plete protection is assured by installation of Clayton Back- 


flow Protection Units. 


Using the “hydraulic operating principle,” pioneered by 
Clayton engineers to answer many flow control problems, 
the Backflow Protection Unit has visible indication of back- 
flow, automatic control, freedom from line shock or water 
hammer and closes drip-tight. It is manufactured to conform 
to municipal and state codes and building safety regulations. 


Units from %" to 16” are 
available for municipal water 
systems, mills, factories, ship- 
yards, public buildings, dual 
water supplies and fire 
protection systems. 


Clayton Feather Touch Valves solve 
many flow control problems, such 
as remote and alternate flow con- 
trol—a single control for two valves 
—sump and reservoir control, and 
have applications for cooling tow- 
ers, feed water heaters, air condi- 
tioning systems, and sewage dis- 
posal and water treatment plants. 


OTHER CLAYTON PRODUCTS 
Other Clayton products aiding our 
Armed Forces are Kerrick Kleaners 
...Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds... 
Clayton Hydraulic Dynamometers 
..-Clayton Steam Generators... 
Clayton Boring Bars and Holders. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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HOW CLAYTON VALVES OPERATE 
All Clayton Feather Touch Valves 
are hydraulically operated using a 
re-inforced flexible diaphragm as 
the sealing medium. The valve 
opens smoothly and remains open 
as long as the pressure on the inlet 


is greater than at the discharge. 
The valve closes against return 
flow, without shock, when the pres- 
sure at the valve inlet drops below 
the pressure at the discharge. Line 
pressure is employed to both open 
and close the Clayton valve. Posi- 
tive operation and drip-tight seal- 
ing is assured by the differential 
area of the diaphragm chamber in 
relation to the vaive seat area. 
Every operation is silent. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 


a 17-man National Policy ‘ 
which draws its membershi 
portant trading associations ; 


| members from the twelve-1 
| Merchants Committee. 


Performing a parallel fun: 


| field of commodities are ad 


| mittees for 


| committe 


| appointed a 


paper, stecl, 
radio and parts, auto parts, 
hicles, drugs, rayon yarn, 
household goods, office equi 
typewriters, and flour. A 
is being formed. 
e@ Slashing Red Tape—In x 
OEW set up a Forms & }'ro 
Comnmittec, empowered to revi 
revise OEW regulations, forn 
techniques with a view to climi 
red tape. Last fall the m« 
critics of OEW’s question: 
license forms put in ten days si 
ing them. This committee now » 
on new forms before they are ad 
e Hunting Scarce Items—F'inaily ( 
Wartime = Procure 
Committee to find goods wanted a: 
and not regularly offered by expo 
or to procure items in quantiti 
small to interest most export hous 
To this committee, for instance 
fall the job of finding an exporter: 
piece of used industrial equipment: 
Latin-American government. WP} 
the Dept. of Commerce may kn 
the existence of the equipment 
OEW’s procurement committee 
the exporter to handle shipment. § 
larly, an obscure Latin-American ii 
ter, suddenly doing a whopping buss 
because his competitors have been! 
listed, may be put in touch wit 
exporter after several have hesitat 
deal with him. 
@ How Procurement Works—Tli 
curement committee pinch hits in 
like this: A group of drug stores i 
Latin-American country try indi 
to place small orders with a doz 
fifty U. S. suppliers. Most big 
cutfits in the U. S. are too busy 
orders and maintaining contact 
domestic customers to care about 


| port. OE W’s field workers will p 


orders, turn them over to the p: 
ment committee which will canvas 
trade looking for a supplier. 

e Shipping Problem—Just whe 
porters began to feel they had ma‘ 
the job of wartime exporting, gi 
war demands for warehouse fac! 
forced them to remove goods aw: 
shipment from busy ports to less cr 
areas or to in-transit storage. Now 
not uncommon for a ship to arr 
depart before a cargo can reach it, « 
a military order to divert a ship fro 
intended port to another out of 


ae 


| of the exporter. 


= 


At the same time, all is not swe 
and light in OFW. The norma! ame 
of confusion exists, and perhaps t 
exporter it often appears that an 
normal number of contradictory, 


S 
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inatory, and unjustifiable 

emanate from the agency. A 

1 part of the criticism, 

oth OEW and foreign trade asso- 

on leaders, comes from the small 

:rter, the commission man, and the 

‘mated 2,000 to 3,000 newcomers 

» ho have entered the business since the 
war began. 


Coal for Captives 


Britain has signed up to 
care for Sicily’s needs out of 
shortened supplies, and now 
may be obliged to supply Italy. 


Britain already is called on to de- 
liver between 200,000 and 300,000 tons 
of coal monthly to Sicily, and now 
faces the probability of having to pro- 
vide the 1,000,000 tons a month 
needed by Italian industry. Germany 
promised to supply 1,000, 000 tons after 
the Italian “stab in the back.” 


e Situation Difficult—Britain is already 
shipping enough coal to North Africa 
to fill minimum needs. 


ready curtailed level. 
last May, domestic consumption was 
14% below the 1941-42 total. Despite 
recent efforts to step up production, 


British mines have failed to achieve the | 


ebjective of 4,161,800 tons a week set 
for 1943. (U. S. output averages nearly 
12 _ 000 tons weekly.) 

Early in the war, and especially after 
Dunkerque, British miners left the pits 
in droves to take better-paid war jobs 
oi to join the armed services. A reversal 
if policy has returned 58,000 workers to 


the mines, but a recent parliamentary | 
ommittee predicted a net drop in mine 


employment during 1943. Of the 690,- 
000 miners now in the pits, 20% are 
over 50 years of age. 

¢ Draft + Threatened—Because young 
workers are no longer attracted by un- 
derground work, Labor Minister Ernest 
Bevin warmed the Mine Workers Fed- 
cration conference last week that youths 
between 16 and 18 years of age may be 


regula- | 


according | 


Recent | 
® deliveries have been much smaller. 


The commit- | 
ment to supply Sicily will take better | 
than 2% of current British output and | 
force home consumption below the al- | 
In the year ended | 


drafted to raise the coal labor force to | 


750,000. 


Coal output per worker in Britain— | 
1.045 tons per man-shift—is lower than | 


in most other coal producing countries, 
partly because of the aging labor force. 
Mechanization of mining in Britain 
ranges from over 90% 


fordshire to around 35% in South 


in North Staf- | 


Wales. The national average of 55% | 


compares with 9 
Belgium and 80% in the United States. 


98% in the Ruhr and | 


® Concentration Tried — Although it | 


cht appear that any substantial call 
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Pioneer railroaders had fo literally 
cut their way through mountains. 


CUTTING THROUGH 


fs \\ Reliance engineers have a well-established reputa- 

(RELIANCE . f . . +o. 
“7/37 tion for cutting right through habit and tradition 

in approaching difficult motor-drive problems. 


) Sy 
Ls 8 ee | 


For example . . . steel men frequently faced costly shutdowns 
for repairs and replacements caused by driving-motor and 
roller shafts getting out of line. 


Cooperating with mill and roller engineers, Reliance got the 
answer by completely redesigning motors and mounting 
them directly on the end of the roller shaft, without 
coupling or gears. 


If you design or use motor-driven machines, you can get a 
lot of practical ideas, based on wide experience in many 
industries, by calling in a Reliance man. 


Reliance Floating-motor Drive. Motor, 
rigidly mounted on driven shaft, is 
aor to table bed through two coiled 
ings that cushion starting, reversing. 
weer, =e motor Drive simplifies and reduces 
a of table construction; reduces installation 
and maintenance costs; roller and motor 
can be installed or removed as 4 unit. 


RELIANCEAQMOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston * Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati © Detroit * Greenville (5.C.) 
tos Angeles * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore) 
St. Lovis * Son Francisco (Calif.) © Syracuse (N.Y.) and other principal cities 
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RISLONE 


AND 


KARBOUT 

@ Prolong engine life 

@Save Fuel and Oil 

@Free sticky vaives 

@Restore lost com- 
pression and power 

@ Facilitate quick 
starting 


Help Make Available More Gas, 
Oil and Transportation Facilities for the 


ARMED FORCES 


@ Regardless of the type or make of 
vehicle you are operating—car, truck, 
bus or tractor—conservation of oil 
and fuel is necessary to make sure 
that an adequate supply is available 
at all times to promote the War Effort. 

Oil and fuel wastage can be re- 
duced by keeping all engines free of 
gums and sludge. 


RISLONE added to the regular oil 


right in the crankcase, absorbs all types of motor gums 
and sludge—cleans out the engine and “frees” valves and 
other moving parts so they may function properly. 

Ask your Dealer for a RISLONE “Tune-Up” today. A, 
feelable improvement in performance will take place in 


the first five miles of driving . .. RISLONE is made by the 


makers of the world famous Vulcanizers and “Hot Patches” and the con- 
centrated gum solvent, KARBOUT ... THE SHALER COMPANY, 


Waupun, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


SHALER 
KARBOUT 


AND 


RISLONE 
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upon British coal for Italy thi 
would be impossible, Britain h 
cated an ability to supply it, 
United States is shipping power _ jade; 
and other mining equipment t. } 
production before the end of | 

At the same time, concentra 
mining—a parallel to industrial 
tration (BW —Nov. 14'42,p58)- 
gressing. Fifty schemes to cent 

in the most efficient pits are al 
operation. Chief obstacles to t 
gram are immobility of mine © o; 
and acute housing shortages ir. hig). 


| Output areas. 


Weck-end and holiday abs 
in mining, according to recent offic 
studies, ranges between 30% an + 
with principal offenders in the | s-to-25 
age group. Major Lloyd George, cstimat 


| ing that of the 11% over-all absent 


rate 44% is avoidable, claims that clin; 
nation of voluntary absenteeism woul 
raise output 4,000,000 tons a year, 

@ Fines Permitted—In some arcas, the 
regional investigation officer b 
ment with the union, is empowered t 
fine absentees £1 after an impartial stud 
of the case. 


Arecibo Grows 


Puerto Rican city to have 


| two new factories, one to tur 


| struction of the plant, the rum indust 
| is furnishing $300,000, the Puerto Rx 


| 


out bottles for rum and the 
other to shred coconut. 


SAN JUAN, P. R.—Work is progr 
sing on two new factories which \ 
help to alleviate Puerto Rico's 
born economic crisis (BW—Dec.12'42 
ps5). 

e Bottles for Rum—Construction of 
$1,000,000 bottle plant by the Puert 
Rico Development Co., an insular go 
ernment agency, has been started at 
Arecibo. It is expected to be in produc 
tion by fall. The concern will concen 
trate on the manufacture of bottles for 
the hard-hit rum industry, but wil 
make other types of bottles which were 
previously imported. A high grade of 
silica ore, found near Arecibo, will be 
used in the process, though other m 
gredients will be imported. 

The rum industry, second largest on 
the island, has had great difficulty ob 
taining bottles because of the shipping 
shortage (BW —Jan.23'43,p38). Spon 
sors of the new factory believe :t Wi 
largely eliminate the difficulty. For con 


Development Co. $400,000, anc it & 
planned to sell stock valued at $300.0 
to the public. 
e Plant to Shred Coconut—The s<con¢ 
important development is the mut 
shredding plant which began operation 


July 15 at Arecibo in the old hore of 
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Quer There 
it's on every 
soldier's tongue... 


— it's the topic: 
of the day 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


After the war is decisively won... what kind of 
world is essential for a just and durable peace? 


This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
wall. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 
It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as your 
own town; a world in which decent people can bring 
up their children decently. It must be a busy world 
where factories and farms are working and where 
there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being? The 

surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and com- 
plete discussions on the porches of this country, over 
its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and always at 


meals—that is how the terms of A JUST AND DUR- 
ABLE PEACE can be formulated. 


In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your terms 
of peace must be such that the people of other lands 
can agree with them. There must be provision in your 

plans for sustained production and for consumption 
of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience of 
men of good will can be just. Only a just peace can 
endure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. ‘: 


Awarded to 
Huntington Worke 


the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration’s canning cooperative 
which had been idle for months. The 
building is six years old and has 20,000 
sq. ft. of floor space in which machinery 
—much of it salvaged—will be used to 
process up to 25,000,000 coconuts a 
year, about as many as are now har- 
vested on the island. 

Peter Paul, Inc., manufacturer of 
chocolate and coconut candy bars, will 
own the plant. According to present 
plans, the shredded coconut will be 
shipped in bulk in company-owned 
ships. The plant will employ 300 
Puerto Ricans. 

@ Coconut Fleet—Peter Paul organized 
the Latin American Trading Corp. 
when normal import channels cut off 
coconut supplies, and gradually a 
lated a fleet of seven ships to — 
coconuts. ‘The flagship of the 
launched in 1858, is an 80-ton dlnce. 
masted schooner capable of carrying 
240,000 coconuts. Other ships, Tanging 
from 35-to 500 tons, have been ca 
ing coconuts to the U. S. from Cari 
bean plantations at the rate of 12,000,- 
000 a year. On return voyages, by ar- 
rangement with government agencies, 
badly needed supplies are carried to 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Honduras, and 
other Central-American countries, 


Since the war began, Peter Paul has” 


built a processing plant in ‘Tampa, 
Fla., and has acquired a plant in Hon- 
duras abandoned by the United Fruit 
Co. which now employs 100 natives pre- 
paring the coconuts for export. ‘The 
company claims to use every part of the 
fruit except the milk—the shell is used 
for gas-mask charcoal and explosives, 
the meat for candy, and the thin skin 
for soap odor—and chemists are at work 
on the possibilities of making a coconut 
milk drink for popular consumption. 


SWEDEN STEPS UP POWER 


Sweden has traditionally exchanged 
iron ore for German coal and, by agree- 
ment with Britain, has continued to do 
so during the war. Since this trade is 
mow based on prewar ratios and is al- 
most entirely on a-quid-pro-quo basis, re- 
cent reductions in coil deliveries from 
Germany have reduced Swedish irom ore 
shipménts to the Reich (BW—Mar. 
13°43,p48). 

One result of this trend has been a 
serious shortage of fuel in Sweden which 
has been accompanied by urgent efforts 
to step up hydroelectric power produc- 
duction as a substitute. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, Swe- 
den’s harnessed water power totaled 
1,780,000 kw. By the end of 1942, this 
had been increased to 2,130,000 kw., 
and several other stations were being 
built or expanded to relieve dependence 

oe imported fuel. By the end of 
4, according to present plans, Swe- 
den will have a total of 2,500,000 kw. 
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‘Farm Aid in Brazil 


Wartime demand for crops 


prompts new policy of selling 


high abroad so that prices may 
be kept low at home. 


SAO PAULO—Advocates of free 
trade will raise an eyebrow at Brazil’s 
latest economic move toward rigidity 
in control over exports and export prices 
in an effort to protect domestic agri- 
culture. At the pre-peace trade confer- 
ences, Brazil will be asked to defend 
these measures and may be forced to 
take a step or two backward to preserve 
its bargaining position. 

e Pattern Established—The idea arose 
originally as a result of overproduction 
in certain lines. Now the prewar mech- 
anisms set up to handle excess coffee, 
sugar, rice, and maté are serving as 
models for the establishment of similar 
bodies to regulate other export products: 
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RELAY SHIPMENT 


Copper ingots being unloaded by 
U.S. Army Service Forces at an In- 
dian port are only past the first—and 
easiest—leg of their journey to China’s 
war plants. From here they must go to 
Assam, where they will be loaded on 
planes or burros for the tough cross- 
mountain trip to southwest China. 


pinewood, oranges, bananas, 44 « 
—temporarily cut off from 
surope. 

Last month cocoa and to ie 
added to the list of official regu 
exports, and there are indic tions 
meat, lard, hides, and skins © ay ¢, 
be included as part of Brazil econ, 
defense program. Special i: .titutd 
departments have been set v } to g 
vise production and sales of : hese ij 
for domestic and overseas cx sump 
to fix prices, allocate quot: ; to 
vidual export firms, and to p nalix 
concerns not conforming to ‘he nj} 
@ How Coffee Was Haniled-—( 
among these organizations ‘s the 
tional Coffee Dept. which, since I 
has supervised execution of : he fe 
coffee program, burnéd excess oj 
and carried on extensive coitee » 
ganda abroad. It helped raise cof 
ports from a low of 12,000,000 by 
1932 to 17,000,000 bags in 1936, 
removed from: the market a tot 
77,000,000 bags, by burning and « 
expedients during its twelve-year life 

Brazilian sugar, once a mor 
portant export product than coffee 
run out of major world markets by q 
petition of Cuban cane and Eurmg 
beet. Because it has an internal 
of 40,000,000 consumers, Brazil's y 
program is one of high prices at hi 
so as to finance dumping the a 
abroad at much lower prices. 
@ Alcohol for Fuel—Since the Sum 
Alcohol Institute was set up in |) 
internal sugar consumption ha 
creased, and planters have prose 
Today the institute is actively eng 
in expanding sugar planting and 
stalling new distilleries to manufat 
alcohol from excess sugar to helps 
Brazil’s acute fuel shortage. 

Although. rice is a staple food 
duced in various states, protective mg 
ures have been adopted only in 
Grande do Sul where production 
ceeds consumption and growers | 
lems have been aggravated by altem 
floods and droughts. As in 1914-18, 
war has stimulated rice production, 
larger quantities are being shipped 
lied armies. 

e Dumping at Home—War-stimu 
denial has enabled the pees 
introduce a new feature in the de 
scheme: fixing of export prices at 
levels which permits cheap int 
sales. Brazil aims at raising home st 
ards at the expense of better-paid 
eigners, and the principle is being 
plied to other primary export prod 
—meat and cotton—going to United} 
tions consumers. 

Up to now, the cotton program} 
been limited to fixing minimum ) 
and granting official loans to plante 
is done in the United Sta‘cs. 
month, however, the federa! go 
ment clapped a special tax o” all 4 
ton sales to cover risks of finance 9 


larly 
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HOT ON THE HEELS of the men laying these Wolmanized 
Lumber* planks come the roofers. This mill building gets under 
cover in a hurry, the machinery is placed, and it’s soon in 
production. Again, building with wood has speeded the output 
ot vital war products-—a story that’s been repeated hundreds of 
times all over the country. 


RESILIENCE of this wood construction—~-its ability to absorb 
shock-—-makes it extremely valuable in these mill buildings 
Wolmanized Lumber adds long lite by making the wood highiy 
resistant to decay and termite attack. 


VACUUM-PRESSURE impregnation of ordinary wood with Wolman 
Salts* preservative produces long-lived Wolmanized Lumber 
“Fibre fixation’’ prevents leaching-out ot the preservative. All 
ot the usual advantages ot working with wood are retained; low 
cost, ease of handling and erection, light weight, paintability. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is used tor lightweight or heavy timber 


construction. It has the high strength needed for long spans. Its 
use is releasing scarce materials tor manufacturing materials 
ot war. Consider how it can serve in your postwar construction 
American Lumber & Treating Company, i656 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 


“Registered Trade Mark 


Aloyen FOR ENDURANCE 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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tions, and then announce 
agreement had been conc] 
textile mills for the productic 
000,000 meters Ay utility shir 
drills, etc., for sale to Poor Wo; 
somewhat below current pric _ \{» 
facturers’ losses are to be reco: red & 
export returns which are | 
bumper profits due to the s! rty 
British and Japanese goods 
markets. 
@ Exporters Criticized—Quite ; stir , 
created by the new control ac \pted | 
month over Bahia cocoa prod tion a 
sales, which constitutes a d:ect } 
to exporting intermediaries, primanih 
half-dozen foreign firms earning 
lent profits. ‘The authorities 
exporters deprived producers of bene 
fiom the increased prices, charged ij 
interest on loans to growers, and ; 
posely depressed eee | prices, 
The principle of squeezing out int 
mediaries in produce trade introduce 
principle which is likely to increay 
significance. The various commodit 
stitutes are to take the place of the: 
porters, buying direct from grow 
encouraging the growth of produce: 
cooperatives, and undertaking the a 
cation of production quotas. 
© Program Rationalized—F or an op; 
tunist system of growing crops to snat 
a passing market, Brazil is substitut 


| a rationalized and controlled polic 


| farm production based on actual mar 


demand and 1s aiming at stabilizing ou 
put and prices, producing higher quali 


| crops, and marketing them at prices f 


: tion tc 


to the grower and yet within reac! 
the poorer worker. Important contnb 
success has been the stabilizin 


| ettect of the Washington Agreeme 


providing for the purchase of $450, 
000 worth ot Brazilian farm and pla 
tation produce over a period ot sever 
years. 


Whether the institutes wil! be able: 
survive open competition trom abroa 
after the war depends on their efhcienc 


IMPLEMENTS FOR BALKANS 


Germany’s claims of aiding Balka 
onieaeil 

at getting more food for the Reich-a 
now documented with statistics of m 


' chinery shipments to Rumama durin 


the last two years: 


Dehvered — Still to be 


Item to Date Delwvere 
ae 3,719 130 
lractor plows . 3,592 18 
Planting machines.. 5,145 00 
Horse-drawn plows. 54,235 16,001 
Harrows ......... 22,000 2,800 
Chaff-cutters ..... 32,960 6, 300 
Sorting machines.. 1,335 150 
Mowing machines.. 2,339 : 
yo ae 457 2) 
Straw presses ..... 90 : 


The comparatively small number ‘ 


machmes yet to be delivered ™ay 
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It's wasteful atany time... but in wartime 


“WTS TRAGIC TO LET A MOTOR TRUCK 
WORK WITHOUT A TRAILER! 


r1ces, 
Out int 
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Consider these simple facts: 


@ Despite our war successes, our 
production must be still greater. 


@ Transportation, an indispensa- 
ble part of production, must 
likewise do a still bigger war 
job. Every freight-carrying ve- 
hicle must do every ounce of 
work we can squeeze out of it. 


@ Thousands of existing motor 
trucks could easily do two to 
four times as much work as they 
are now doing. Moreovez, they 
could do it with no additional 
drivers ... with relatively little 
more gasoline ... and with sav- 
ings (in relation to the cargo 
hauled) of 15 per cent in tires 
and 25 per cent in amount of 
steel used in the vehicles. 


Trailers are the answer! 


Any motor truck, pulling a 
Trailer, can haul two to four times 
as much as it is designed to 
carry. Conversion of a truck 
into a “tractor” is very simple. 


True enough, Trailers are not 
adaptable to all jobs now handled 
by trucks, but they can handle a big 
majority of them and do them more 
efficiently, meanwhile. conserving 
precious steel for war needs. 


For vivid evidence of Trailer 
performance, turn to the motor 
freight operators, whose very exist- 


ence depends on getting the most 
out of their equipment. A survey of 
241 operators showed that over 87 
per cent of their equipment used ir 
intercity haulageis Tractor-Trailers. 


And more evidence: Every 
economic slump since the advent 
of Trailers has seen a major boom 
in their sale and usage . . . be- 
cause people learned that they 
could haul more goods with less 
equipment. While we're in no eco- 
nomic slump now, the need for 
hauling more with a minimum of 
equipment is greater than ever. 


Yes, it’s tragic to let motor 
trucks—those already in use or 
authorized new ones — work 
without Trailers. 


But... 


Where are the Trailers? Virtu- 


ally none for non-military use has 
been built in the past eighteen 
months. The meager stockpile 
then on hand has been depleted. 
Many old Trailers have worn 
out beyond repair. The total 
supply has shrunk dangerously. 


Can the rubber and steel for 
more Trailers be spared? Well, 
the rubber can, thanks to Mr. Jef- 
fers. And the relatively insignifi- 
cant amount of steel certainly can 


in view of the multiplied hauling - 


capacity it will produce. 
Can the Trailers be produced? 


With No Trailers, War Operations Like These Are Hamstrung 


Kaiser uses Trailers to haul Liberty 
Ship boilers from the plant to the testing 
grounds and then to the shipways. No 
other method is remotely practical. 

e 

Parkway Transfer, of Elgin, Illinois, 
tegularly hauls sixteen steers or ninety 
hogs to market by Trailer. The same 
cargo would require two or three trucks 
+». Or two or three time and money- 
wasting trips. Scores of thousands of 
farmers depend on Trailers to carry 
their livestock and crops to market. 

s 

Kearney & Trecker, largest manufac- 
turers of milling machines, use three 
Trailers and one truck in a “shuttle” 
operation enabling them to meet a critical 
Production schedule. 


U. S. Engineers are building a huge 
dam near the head of the Cumberland 
River. Trailers carry cement 40 miles 
from the nearest rail siding. Regular 
trucks would be wasteful and inefficient. 

€ 


Gray Marine Motor, building Diesels 
for landing boats, “shuttles” with three 
Trailers and one “tractor” in work that 
would need at least three trucks. Manpow- 
er, rubber, gasoline, steel are conserved. 


National Lead uses Trailers to haul 
ilmenite ore, the source of titanium, from 
mines to the nearest railroad, 30 miles 
away. Titanium is a “must” for paint for 
ships, planes, tanks, and a host of every- 
day necessities. These mines are now vit- 
tually our only source of ilmenite. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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Yes, although the Trailer manufac- 
turers of our country are concen- 
tratingon war orders, they can build 
sufficient civilian Trailers without 
slighting their military production. 


Possibly the failure to permit 
the building of desperately needed 
Trailers comes from a tendency to 
look at the Trailer business as an 
individual industry. But this is a 
critical misconception. The produc- 
tion of Trailers is actually an in- 
tegral element of every kind of 
business .. . of every single com- 
pany ... that must haul its mate- 
rials or products over our roads, 


The sooner authority is given 
for the building of sufficient Trail- 
ers, the quicker will a big part of 
the war transportation problem be 
settled, because .. . 


Trailers are the answer! 


“Conservation” is today’s 
battle-cry — conservation 
of manpower, productive 
energy, materials, equip- 

| ment. 


“Conservation” is the very 
keynote of the Trailer Idea! 


Every time a Trailer is 

coupled to a motor truck, 

_ the truck’s haulage capacity 

| is at least doubled—and this 

| increased load is hauled with 

no more manpower and with 
very little extra fuel. 


Further, in “shuttle” op- 
erations, the motor truck 
and driver are never idle— 
they keep on working while 
the Trailers are being loaded 
and unloaded. 


Actually, “conservation” 
is the foundation for the tre- 
mendous growth of the 
Trailer Industry. 
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Dae nee een pee 


Weafher 
Permitting 


E effective range of the time- 
honored wig-wag system of flag 
signalling is limited by weather-condi- 
tions — is reduced to zero during heavy 
rains, fog, or at night. The effects of 
natural interference are felt, too, even in 
radio communication, when static from 
unshielded ignition and secondary elec- 
trical Circuits interrupt reception. Breeze 
Radio Ignition Shielding, a product of 
years of Breeze design and manufacture, 
makes it possible to overcome this evil, 
and insures static-free and dependable 
transmission and reception of messages. 
Produced in many sizes to designers’ 
specifications, this Shielding is in use 
today on aircraft, tanks, and PT boats 
of the U. S. Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 
Used in conjunction with Breeze Flex- 
ible Conduit and Fittings, assemblies can 
be fabricated to 
meet the require- 
ments of any 
shielding problem. 


CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 
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taken as an indication either that the 
German mechanization program is about 
completed, or that German industry is 
preoccupied with production of more 
warlike mechanisms for the time being. 
There is no indication whether these 
shipments are new machines from Ger- 
man factories or loot from the battle- 


_ ficld—possibly in Russia. 


ARGENTINE MEAT SPLIT 


Ever since the British Ministry of 
Food became sole purchaser of meat 
and meat products. for the United Na- 
tions in Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay (BW—Feb.27’43,p102), Amer- 
ican traders have suspected a dodge to 
maintain British trade contacts, and the 
beef states have been on the watch for 
competition from Latin-American meat 
in their old markets. 

From Buenos Aires comes the first 
hint concerning the ministry’s operations 
in Argentina. Canned meat purchases 
have been allocated roughly 40% to the 
United Kingdom, 20% to the United 
States, and the rest to other United Na- 
tions, primarily Russia. Canned meat 
from Argentina crosses the United 
States on its way to Europe, but the 
U.S. portion goes exclusively to feed 
U.S. troops abroad. In the frozen meat 
field, the United Kingdom takes the 


lion’s share of Argentine shipments. 


CANADA 


Delay on Security 


Dominion Parliament puts 
action on cradle - to- the - grave 
program over to next session; 
appropriations approved. 


OTTAWA-—The Canadian Parlia- 
ment wound up its work for 1943 with- 
out passing any of-the social security 
laws foreshadowed by the administration 
when the session opened (BW —Mar. 
27'43,p58). Insiders now believe that 
actual enactment of legislation will be 
put off until after a new parliament is 
installed following a federal election. 

@ More Study Expected—Prime Minis- 
ter Mackenzie King’s government has 
promised a comprehensive social _ se- 
curity program but has set no deadline 
for introduction of the necessary legis- 
lation. Between now and January, when 
Parliament reconvenes, proposed secur- 
ity laws will be studied by special 
committees on postwar reconstruction. 

A plan to put a national health insur- 
ance program across as a first move in 
this field failed in this session, partly 
because authority over public health 1s 


DOWN FOR VACAT! DN 


TORONTO-—-Throughow thy 
city, neighborhood _ store 
large retail establishments 


department stores) are clo 
one or two wecks to give th tir 
staff a vacation at one time Re 
sons advanced are short 


help and of key personnel. 

The idea has been adop 
shoe stores, grocery and har:\war 
stores, chain cleaners and iver: 
and even some manufac uring 
establishments. More tha: 
war plant, including a given. | 
ment-owned factory, will shut | 
down for vacations. Retail stores 
are advertising the move we'll in 
advance. 

The vacation plan is voluntan 
but, in effect, supports a ‘Torontt | 
war regulation forcing stores { 
close at 7 p.m. week days, 9 p.m 
Saturdays, to ease buying pressure 
on short stocks. 


one 


divided between the provinces and thy 
federal government and partly becaug 
there are not enough doctors in private 
practice now to staff a state medicix 
setup. 

e Big Appropriations—Main measure 
passed by Parliament in its six month 
session were (1) a war appropriation 
bill for $3,890,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year, and (2) a mutual aid bill fo 
$1,000,000,000 to cover war aid from! 
Canada to other United Nation 
Neither of these bills is expected t 
cover actual expenditures in the ti 
categories during the period, and sup 
plementary bills are expected carly i 
the next session. 

Just before Parliament adjoumed 
Finance Minister J. L. Isley rushed 
through a new farm debt adjustment 
law for the prairie provinces. It revises 
machinery created during the deprev 
sion period under the Fammers’ Creé 
tors Arrangement Act. Under the new 
law, applications for debt adjustment 
will be heard by courts instead of by 
boards, and provision is made for a1 
appeal to a provincial judge. 

e Plan to Boost Trade—Canada’s cut 
rent excess of hard money over imme 
diate exchange requirements may bn 
revision of restrictions on nonessentid 
imports from the U. S., imposed by 
Ottawa’s War Exchange Conservatiot 
Act of December, 1940. This act wa 
passed when Canada was hard up fot 
exchange, and it barred a long list 4 
imports and placed others on a permit 
basis (BW —Dec.7’40,p54). 

The move is only at the study stage 
but Canadian officials see in it a chanc 
to speed the policy of reducing restn¢ 
tions on international trade. 
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WA BUSINESS 


A digest of new federal | 
reguiations affecting priorities, 
price control, and transportation. 


— 


Delivery of Metals 


Even an authorized controlled materials 
order for steel may be refused by a dis- 


for, according to a WPB amendment cover- 
ing procedures governing sales of steel and 
copper by warehouses and distributors. 
Orders for authorized controlled materials, 
orders from farmers under Priorities Regula- 
tion 19, and orders bearing preference rat- 
ings of AAA must be filled if they call for 
immediate delivery. Under certain restric- 
tions, small orders—not more than 10 tons 
of carbon stecl, 1,000 Ib. of stainless steel, 
and 2 tons of other alloy steel per calendar 
quarter for one customer from all sources— 
may be filled without authorization. 
Deliveries of brass and wire mill products 
are banned after Sept. 30 except to fill 
authorized controlled materials orders. Alu- 
minum may be delivered only to fill such 
orders or at the special direction of WPB. 


] and 1-A.) 


CMP Allotments 


To avoid delay, controlled materials re- 
quired in the manufacture of a product may 


the allotment is delivered, according to a 
recent interpretation. A manufacturer of 
Class A products, however, may refuse an 
order unless he receives an allotment of 


his inventory is not excessive. 
tion 11, CMP Regulation 1.) 


(Interpreta- 
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Machining Charges 


nection with sales of high-alloy castings have 
been established on a Mar. 31, 1942, basis, 
replacing the old Oct. 1-15, 1941, basis. For 
machining done in an independent shop, the 


tomary markup on the base date; when the 
producer does his own m achining, the maxi- 
mums are based on pricing methods, cost 
factors, and profit margin in effect on that 
date. 

This amended ruling makes clear that 
castings containing more than 8% chro- 
mium and other alloys but no nickel are 
covered. (Amendment 1, Regulation 214.) 


Containers 


To encourage the salvage of used wood, 
t, Or corrugated board containers, new 
incentive maximum prices are established, 
beginning July 26, at levels of not more 
than 80% of the maximum prices for new 
containers (of which, it is estimated, enough 
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tributor if immediate delivery is not called | 


(CMP 4, Amendments | and 2; Directions | 


be taken from inventory and replaced from | 
the materials allotted for that product when | 


enough controlled materials for its manu- | 
facture, even when he has a sufficient supply | 
in inventory to fill the order, provided that 


Maximum charges for machining in con- | 


producer's maximum charges are fixed as the | 
costs of the machining to him plus his cus- | 


CHECKLIST Round The Clock Rivet Production at 


ee fee er 


The Milford Rivet & Machine Co. Keeps 


Pe Ae sige Re ORE a 


This contribution to the “war effort” will be a 
contribution to the “peace effort” after the “uncon- 

ditional surrender.” The Milford Rivet & Machine 
Company, Milford, Conn., will continue to remain in 

the “top flight” of industries with the best of operating 
facilities, workmanship and quality control ...The 
staff is proud of the management planning and engineering 


Plocar 


service it has been privileged to render Milford Rivet & Ma- 
chine Company engineers in their all-out production program. 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Rock Rimmon Road, Stamford, Conn. + Tel. Stamford 3-6815 


Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


ENGINEERS 
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SAFETY LADDER 


About the same weight as ordinary 


construction ladders but twice as 
strong are safety ladders of laminated 
wood, developed by workers of Cleve- 
land’s Austin Co, Ordinary 2x¢4-in. 
uprights are eliminated by using three 
]x2’s, setting plank rungs in chalks, 
covering them with thin nailing strips, 
then bolting the pieces together. 


are available to package only 50% of this 
year's needs). Cooperage products and veneer 
or plywood drums are not included, and the 
ceilings do not apply to sales by farmers’ 
cooperatives and to sales in the states of 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
and Washington, (Regulation 434.) 


Sugar for Canning 


l'o allow commercial canners to pack a 
larger proportion of their fruit in a medium 
or heavy sirup, OPA has increased the 
amount of sugar a canner may use to 100% 
of the average used by him for each unit of 
a particular fruit canned in 1941, (Amend- 
ment 73, Ration Order 3.) 


Specialty Papers 


Specialty papers required for essential 
military and civilian uses—such as glassine, 
grcaseproof, and vegetable parchment—in 
which certain foodstuffs, candy, tobacco, and 
cosmetics have been wrapped, are placed 
under stricter control by an order that pro- 
hibits the use of these papers after July 23 
in wrapping or packaging sugar, flour, maca- 
roni and noodles, dried foods, unshelled 
nuts, some drink powders, some spices, and 
other supplies. (Conservation Order M-286, 
as amended 


Fresh Fish 


Reductions of from 10% to 20% in retail 
prices of nearly 50 species of fresh salt water 
fish and other seafood on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts have been put into effect. 
New retail prices will be based on cents-per- 
pound markups over net delivered cost dur- 
ing the period July 5-10, 1943, inclusive, 
until dollar-and-cents maximums may be es- 
tablished. Where local OPA levels have been 
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fixed for a community, however, such local 
ceilings apply instead of the new order. 
(Regulation 439.) 


Catalysts 


All catalysts sold for use in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline, 
and toluene from petroleum are exempted 
from price control after July 27, 1943. 
(Amendment 21, Revised Supplementary 
Regulation 1.) 


Tires and Tubes 


To help meet the present critical truck 
tire shortage, experts will hercaftcr pass 
upon applications for tires, tubes, and re- 
capping services to make sure that no re- 
placements are issued unless they are neces- 
sary. This rule applies to applications for 
tires for immediate use—on Form R-1 Re- 
vised—as well as for emergency reserves—on 
Form R-19. (Amendment 43, Ration Order 
1A.) 

To correct inflationary tendencies, bicycle 
tires and tubes have been removed from the 
control of GMPR and Regulation 220 and 
placed under a new regulation that gives 
them dollar-and-cents ceilings by brand and 
size, at current levels, from manufacturer to 
retailer. Rim strips and the service of 
mounting tires on wheels are also covered 
by the new order. (Regulation 435.) 


Paperboard Dishes 


Dollar-and-cents ceilings 5% below those 
of white-lined paperboard dishes have been 
established for manufacturers of groundwood 
paperboard food dishes, at levels ranging 
from $1.53 per thousand for the smallest 
size to $13.50 for the largest. Discounts on 
sales of fiber spoons and forks are also al- 
tered. (Amendment 3, Regulation 359.) 


Powercycles 


Production of powercycles (motor bikes 
and scooters, propelled by an internal com- 
bustion engine with a displacement of less 


than 25 cu. in.) will be limited aft:. }, 
1943, to those manufactured fr 
cated parts in inventory on that d: ©, g, 
those specifically authorized by W) 8. p, 
duction of repair parts for powc 
allowed at the rate of 125% of | 
output. (Order L-301, as amend 


Slide Fasteners 


When sufficient amounts of 
stocks of carbon steel are available jimi 
production of slide fasteners for civilian y 
may be permitted. Only material cbtaip 
from Steel Recovery Corp. may FI 
and no producer may use for this puxpose j 
any calendar quarter more than tw 0-third 
of his average quarterly consumption of 
metals during the ycar ended June 3\), 194 
Slide fasteners of the separating type undy 
the ruling must not be more than 2 
long. Restrictions are also cased on the my 
ufacture of hooks, eyes, and snap fustenc 
for home use to permit 100% of the c 
bon steel used in 1941 to be utilized in 
output of these products. (Order |-6s 
amended.) 


Rationed Foods 


The provision permitting retailers to mal 
emergency reductions in the point values of 
rationed meats, fats, and dairy products i 
imminent danger of spoiling has been ¢ 
tended indefinitely, according to an OP\ 
amendment that retains the limitations th: 
applied previously (i.c., at least 25% red 
tion in ceiling prices must accompany poin! 
cuts). (Amendment 49, Ration Order |i 


di 


>- 


Newsprint Paper 


Ceiling prices of standard newsprint pape: 
will be increased Sept. 1, 1943, $4.00 per 
ton, or to $58.00 per ton for manufacturer 
ceiling port prices, with prices for the var 
ous newsprint zones adjusted according) 
This action has been announced jointly b 
the OPA and the Canadian Wartime Pricc 
& Trade Board; Canadian prices will be 
advanced by an equivalent amount. 


Jackson-Eva~s Mfg. Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Jubilee Mfg. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. 
Toccoa, Ga. 

The Mengel Co. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Phoenix Trimming Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. 
Westfield, N. Y 

American Type Founders, Inc. ae 
Fitchburg, Mass. Gilroy, Calif. 


Armour & Co. The Heil Co. 
Springfield, Mo. Milwaukee, 


Toledo, Ohio 


J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. Baker Oi! Tools, Inc, Shreveport, La. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif. Smith, Drum & Co. 
\eronca Aircraft Corp. Bendix Aviation Corp. Paledtyae, vies 
Middletown, Ohio Towson, Md. Spicer Mfg. Co. 


Detroit Harvester Co. 


B. Gentry Co. 


Wis. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence 
production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issucs of Business WwW. 
The nation’s food processing plants are eligible for the Army-Navy dv t 3 
War and Navy departments have authorized the Food Distribution Administration to nom) 
candidates to be considered for the honor by the Army and Navy boards for producti 


Silas Mason Co: 


Pottstown, Pa. 
Standard Brands, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tennessee Copper Co. 
(Two plants) 

United Electronics Co. 
Newark, N,. J. 


Inc. 


Production award. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD F490 


The “Best Friend of Charleston” was the first locomotive 
entirely built in this country—for the South Carolina Rail- 
road, now part of the Soutiern Railway System. 


——— - 


en 
gen 


Our of every war has grown a new era in transpor- 


tation. This one is no exception. The pattern of that 
Daily movement of a staggering quan- 
ity of oil from New Orleans to the . 
stem Stats is the No.1 warjebof mew era had been set, even before this war, by the 
she Southern Railway. The Southern 
signs its fleet of General Motors 


Diced freight locomotives as the key General Motors Diesel Locomotive. And its Leader- 


ative power to expedite this important 
| ship in the Peace to come is forecast in the way this 


locomotive is today meeting the challenges of war. 


There will be something new in the 
farm and industrial pictures too. For 
there will be GM Diesels ready to 
serve wherever America needs power. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 


POWER [Rice 88 8 Merete eee ee 


sshd ines nati 
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Coal up Again 

But this time John Lewis 
will appear before NWLB with 
the Illinois contract in his pocket; 
the trick is to get it approved. 


lhe National War Labor Board will 
hold hearings ‘in a new bituminous coal 
case next week, but there is a strong 
likelihood that the new proceedings will 
scttle nothing of consequence. 

e There Is No Dispute—Two important 
differences distinguish next week’s ses- 
sions from the coal mine proceedings 
which the board conducted in May and 
June. First, the parties involved (the 
Illinois Coal Operators Assn. and the 
United Mine Workers) are not engaged 
in a dispute. They come before NWLB 
jointly to ask approval of a contract 
negotiated by collective bargaining. 
Second, while neither pleas nor threats 
could induce John L. Lewis to appear 
before NWLB earlier this year, or send 
deputies to represent him or his union, 
he and a battery of high U.M.W. offi- 
cials have voluntarily promised to be 
on hand when the board meets Tuesday. 

Thus, on the surface, it appears that 

two of the major barriers in the coal 
controversy have been removed. But, in 
actual fact, these two aspects of the 
case never were of fundamental im- 
portance. What was and is the crucial 
issue is the wide difference between 
what Lewis will accept on behalf of his 
union for portal-to-portal pay and what 
NWLB is prepared to allow. 
@ Separate Deal Won’t Matter—If the 
board were prepared to give Lewis 
enough of a disguised wage increase 
in portal-to-portal pay, the operators’ 
feelings in the matter or Lewis’ presence 
in the board’s chambers would not have 
been important. The fact that, with 
an understandable eagerness to get their 
properties back from the government, 
the Illinois operators left the united 
employer front and made a separate 
deal with Lewis will make very little 
practical difference to NWLB. 

The Illinois mine contract that the 
board will appraise is written so that its 
operation is contingent upon NWLB 
approval and upon the granting by the 
Office of Price Administration of higher 
coal prices, sufficient to provide for the 
higher labor costs that the contract 
envisions. These include (1) increasing 
the work-day at the mine face from 
seven to eight hours with time-and-a- 
half wages for the added hour; (2) 
recognizing the employers’ liability for 
portal-to-portal pay back to Oct. 24, 
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1938, when the Wage-Hour Act became 
effective, and agreeing to clear up this 
liability by paying half of it up to last 
Apr. 1, after which date it is to be met 
in full; and (3) setting current portal- 
to-portal pay at 76¢ a day and the 
“accrued liability” at $291 per miner. 
@ Increase of $18 a Week—The base pay 
for miners is $7 a day for a seven-hour 
day The proposed contract with its 
eight-hour day would push the base rate 
to $8.50 ‘To this would be added 
portal-to-portal compensation at a rate 
of $1.25 a day, to cover current travel 
time plus the retroactive payments 
which would be paid off in two years. 
With time and a half for a sixth day 
of work a week, which most mines now 
operate, and with vacation pay and 
other benefits which original NWLB 
award in coal provided, miners under 
the Illinois contract would receive 
$63.50 a week. According to the union, 
basic rates would not be affected, but 
the average miner would be making 
$18 more a week than he made under 
the old contract for a six-day week. 
Since the six-day week is a compara- 
tively recent development, the actual 
increase in take-home pay would be 
$28.50 a week over the old five-day week 
earnings. 

NWLB is certain to gag over that 
$18. It has taken an unequivocal stand 
against portal-to-portal pay if it “be 


VACATION AT WORK 
Typical summer job filled by Los An- 


geles high school students at Consoli- 
dated Vultee is on air duct assemblies 
for Liberator bombers (above). Cali- 
fornia industries are assured a year- 
round source of boy power (BW— 
Jun.5’43,p86) by a new Dept. of Pub- 


asked as a disguised form of ag. 
creases.”” It knows that now, <; y}. 
it considered Lewis’ claims bef 
union in the land will demand 
added to the pay envelope as | 
And it knows that it can’t ap 
Illinois contract without mak 
of the wage stabilization progr 
© To Demand Compliance—1 ci‘, 
NWLB is expected to dem: id } 
Lewis explain why he has not | 
the board’s June 18 directive ai 

a renewal, with some minor : jodi}. 
tions, of last year’s contract. T) ¢ box 
is counted on to concentrate on po 
ting compliance with that orler ay 
to give only the most cursory om 
sideration to the new Illinois pict. 


Contracts or Meni 


Rash of cancellations j 
Seattle turned out to be the Ws 
Dept.’s scheme for recruitin; 
9,000 workers for Boeing. 


Early this month, business men i 
the Seattle area were stirred by tk 
rumor that all Army contracts (excey 
aircraft) in King County (Seattk 
Pierce County, and Kitsap Coun) 
were to be canceled. A few days late 
some plants working on government 
orders received cancellations effecti: 
July 15. 

Repeated attempts by the Seat: 
Chamber of Commerce and other bu: 


lic Instruction plan whereby 6," 
boys of 16 and 17 will alternate fou 
weeks’ high school with four weck 
factory work. Lockheed-Vega, for ct 
ample, offers transportation both wav 
for boys recruited from all over th 
state, provides board and room at ‘| 
a day, pays 60¢ to 75¢ an hour. Union 
membership is optional, 
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Friendly Bermuda 
welcomes America’s 
armed forces... 


ae 


War has brought changes to peaceful 
Bermuda. This loveiy tourist haven now 
plays host to American armed forces, 
who are there on the business of war 
... and War brought with it a huge 
construction program in which Lehigh 
Cements were used. 

Just as in Bermuda, Lehigh Cements 
were used in other far flung American 
bases for airfields, hangars, runways, 


shipyards, and barracks. Where added 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY e@ accentrown Pa. + cHicaco 
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and Lehigh Portland Cement! 


speed was vital, Lehigh Early Strength 
Cement provided service strength con- 
crete in 14 to ¥5 normal curing time. 


The war-time advantages of concrete 
made with Lehigh Normal Cement, and 
Lehigh Early Strength Cement, apply 
also to civilian construction. Specify 
these products for concrete construction 
—large or small. The Lehigh Service 
Department will gladly answer ques- 
tions concerning your special problems. 


Lel 7163 . 


CEMENT 
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BORING THROUGH ragged gray clouds a hundred miles from New York, the giant 
Boeing Stratoliner calls LaGuardia Field on the interphone, giving position. . . 
speed . . . altitude, receiving in turn information on weather ahead and complete 
landing instructions. Back and forth fly questions and answers. . . and every sy!- 
lable is electrically recorded! 

The recording may be filed and played back any time. Should the flight ever figure 
in the investigation of an accident or some irregularity in the observance of flying 
regulations, a running account of all instructions and acknowledgments is available. 

Batteries of Dictaphone Electric Recorders are now in operation at airway trafic 
control centers 24 hours a day, helping to do a vital war job well. 


STRATOLINER LANDING 
TWO PLACES AT ONCE 


This is only one of the many innovations in the field of electric recording, which 
has been created in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conh., by 
our sound engineers. 

Today, the vast background of skill and knowledge which Dictaphone has acquired 
during years of effort to make better dictating equipment is available to the armed 
services and war industries. Wherever the human voice must be recorded and repro- 
duced, there Dictaphone can speed activity. 

During the war, the Dictaphone method of dictation serves more effectively than 
ever, saving precious time and effort for harassed executives. After the war, im- 
provements in electric recording hastened by today’s necessity will be giving new 
satisfaction in Dictaphone-equipped offices. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONKE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other Sound 
ding and rep: ing eq bearing said trade-mark 
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ness groups to get at the rea: n f;, 
sudden move failed to produ. ¢ ay 
liable information. 

® Boeing Needs Workers—! \s , 
with the arrival in Seattle 9f Jog 
Keenan, vice-chairman of the War} 
duction Board, came _ enlig tenn 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, neds 94 
more workers, and the War Dept 
that, by canceling nonaircraft conp 
in the area, Boeing might ; ct th 
The idea, Keenan insisted, did 
originate with the Boeing ma ageing 

Aroused Seattle business nen y 
into a series of huddles wit! Ke 
Upshot of the confabs was “in ung 
standing” that if communities in y 
ern Washington can produce the 9, 
workers Boeing needs, the contract 
cellation orders will be rescinded, | 
ready two or three small contracts 
been reinstated, and others are pr 
ised. 

e The Drive Is On—This weck a sy 
ing committee of eight persons, 1m 
senting organized labor, federal 
cies, and the Seattle Chamber of Ci 
merce, got busy on an area-wide dy 
to recruit the 9,000 workers. The 
coma Chamber of Commerce persuag 
local shipyards to release a percenty 
of their employees to man a Bee 
subassembly plant to be established; 
Tacoma. 

Civilian firms in Seattle and oth 
Washington communities have agr 
to release as many of their employ 
as possible. An intensive publicity p 
gram via newspapers and radio, appa 
ing for more workers from nonessen 
enterprises, got under way this we 


More Union Men 


Associate directorships i 
WPB urged for labor leader: 
smooth the path for shifting 
workers to critical spots. - 


Clinton S. Golden, Sonyeenen, 
both the War Production Board 4 
the War Manpower Commission. g die 
a telephone call last week from \\ Pa 
Steel Division. The Great Lakes Si 
Corp. needed 20 bricklayers to ringgit? 
a blast furnace and had appealed t 
Steel Division for help. bec 
e Golden Delivered—As far as the Sy) 
Division was concerned, an order {0 a p 
lock of Hitler’s hair would have > 
as easy to fill. But Golden was able : 
deliver. He simply telephoned Har dj 
Bates, international president nf hgh 
bricklayers’ union, and got the me 
thereby averting a 15-day delay on i 
blast furnace, equivalent to a bonus‘ sh 
36,000 tons of steel. 

The incident illustrates a Washing 
ton trend toward greater reliance on 4 
labor union officials drafted for W 


IAL 
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scon Steeldeck Roofs offer the war- or peacetime-building 
ner a means of rapid, safe and permanent roof construction. 
scon Steeldeck Roofs are particularly adaptable to theatres, 
bnasiums, schools, auditoriums, public halls, and industrial 
dings requiring large floor areas free from supports and 
tuctions. Can be insulated to any degree of efficiency, and 
erproofed. 


ler Truscon ‘products for postwar construction are: Stand- 
ized reinforcing and fabricated structural steel for every kind 
building design; steel joists; steel buildings from standard- 
t parts; steel doors, especially for modern airplane hangar 
's; steel windows for every type of building construction. 
rtime demands have been met by Truscon Ferroglas design, 
dical new adaptation of steel and fibre glass, and by Light 
\Framing, which permitted amazing new records in barrack 
struction. In addition, Truscon armament production rec- 
shave contributed materially to the war effort. 


tp in touch with Truscon to be a step ahead in your build- 
plans for the needs of war or peacetime. 
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Subsidiary of Republic Steel 


Corporation 


8I 


THE 


TIME-WASTER 
THAT 


WAS NOT THERE/ 


Marchant Automatic 
Simultaneous Multiplication 


ELIMINATES THE CUSTOMARY DELAY 


between the entry of the problem and 
the appearance of the answer! 


The MARCHANT CALCULA- 4 
TOR forms the answer dur- 
ing...not after...the time 
that the multiplier is being 
entered! The instant you 
touch the last key the com- 
plete answer is before you 
with proof of factors...all 
in visible dials! Seconds 
saved on every problem mean 
valuable time saved every 
day. 


~~~ ~ 


Deliveries swhject fo essential-use priorities 


MARCHANT | 


SUENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS = 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
bi Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


ALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
ERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHERE 
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service—a trend that has been notice- 
able since Golden, the C.I.0.’s nomi- 
nee, and Joseph D. Keenan, of the 
A.F.L., were appointed vice-chairmen 
of WPB (BW—Jun.5’43,p8). 

e@ New Manpower Problem—The trend 
will be even more pronounced now that 
the shift to war production has been 
substantially accomplished and _ the 
manpower problem has become one of 


| adapting the labor supply to the fluc- 


tuating demands of the war machine. 

Selective Service is cooperating with 
WPB and WMC to achieve that fluid- 
ity. The sympathy of draft officials is 


_ imperative because a draft board, im- 


pressed by the fact that a registrant is 
employed in a bomber assembly plant, 
might be indifferent to his neighbor 
who makes essential parts for the 
bomber. One plan now in the pre- 
liminary stages of execution is to induct 
more union men into the operating divi- 
sion of WPB as associate directors. 
e Employers Have a Plan—Employer 
members of the National War Labor 
Board, conscious of the possible impact 
of labor-shifting on the wage-stabiliza- 
tion program, are proposing to their 
associates a policy delimiting their 
power to award wage increases to “aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war.” 
Prerequisite to such an award would 
be a certificate from an appropriate gov- 
ernment agency that the management 
of the plant is not hoarding labor, that 
any arbitrary restrictions on output 
(such as make-work rules and feather- 
bedding) have been suspended, and that 
maximum hours consistent with health 
and safety are being worked. 
e Further Assurance Wanted—In addi- 
tion, the employer members want the 
board to be assured that there is actually 
an available supply of labor which would 
be attracted to the plant if wages were 
increased. 


LONGER HOURS FOR WOMEN 


As the manpower situation grows 
more acute, more and more war plants 
are secking to increase woman-hours. In 
Texas, a number of companies have 
been granted permission by the State 
Labor Commissioner to work women 70 
hours a week. Without special permit, 
Texas plants cannot work women more 
than nine hours a day or 54 hours a 
week. The longer hours are made pos- 
sible under a new state law. 

It is estimated that permission already 
has been granted to extend working 
hours for more than 15,000 women em- 
plovees in Texas. Fort Worth plants 
which have received six-month permits 
allowing the new schedule are Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Container 
Corp. of America, and Texasteel Mfg. 
Co. Dallas Plants are Mosher Steel Co., 
Universal Corp., Hubbard Machine 
Products, Inc., and John E. Mitchell 
Co. Other applications are pending. 


Absentee Con 


Union is to shepherd 
laggards under scheme evg 
for Alcoa’s Cleveland 
once the hot spot of the sys 


None of the Aluminum C. of g 
ica’s operations has yielde< 50 , 
labor trouble as unruly Local 7% 
the C.1.O. Mine, Mill & % 
Workers Union in Cleveland § 
Apr.10°43,p89). As a sort of mik 
in its labor relations, Alcoa noy 
that its troubles have subsided + 
point where the union is about t 
charge of absentee problems. 

e Union Won M. of M.—For; 
7,000 production employees, the ( 
local is bargaining agent. The Nat 
War Labor Board awarded the 
maintenance of membership, eff 
July 17, and workers were given, 
July 31 to decide whether they 

to belong to the union or not.” 

Partly because of this and part) 
cause of company reservations, app 
tion of the absentee control plan 
delayed temporarily. 

e Where Improvement Is Exped 
Against an absentee record of §% 
10%, E. G. Cahill, Alcoa’s pers 
and labor relations director in Cleve 
expects most progress among the iq 
mediate group, whose members ai 
three or four days off a month, 
than among the chronic absentee 

Originated by Dr. William P 
munds, Cleveland area director of 
War Manpower Commission, the) 
was approved by the union. It cont 
these points: 


(1) Alcoa would set aside private of 
one in each plant, where union reprx 
tives could interview absentecs with 5 
or insufficient excuses. 

(2) Attendance records, by plant 
percentages, would be given to the u 
each month. 

(3) Before any employee could ge 
statement of availability for a job cha 
he would be urged by a union com 
to stay on the job, as a vital war contnfov 
tion. 

(4) New employees would be inter 
by a union representative and pil te 
experienced union advisers. 

(5) Union representatives would | 
mitted to make home calls on une\ 
absentees. Bin 

(6) Workers would collaborate in wor 
out attendance incentives. 

(7) An all-worker committee woul 
minister the program and publicize 
Alcoa bulletin boards. 


e@ Foot in the Door—Alcoa is keep 3 
its foot in the door to this extent: Him 
company doesn’t want the plan ¢ 
torted into a union membership 4 
and it doesn’t want the home visit 
become a source of internal friction 
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RET PROJECT'S WASH 


hile many laundries considered 
ing in the towel for lack of help 
handle excessive business (BW— 
26°43,p83), a new and unique 


ployees are handicapped _ persons 
whose only work is cleaning the cloth- 
ing of workers on what is probably the 
Army’s most secret project: the Clin- 


ton Engineer Works. Typical of the | 


laundry’s workers is a 25-year-old 
cripple (above) who must walk with 


crutches but is capable of feeding flat | 


work into pressing rolls. A deaf girl 
presser (left) depends entirely on lip 
reading. Thus far the experiment 
with handicapped workers is a com- 
plete success, according to the man- 
agement. As for the area served by this 
new laundry, virtually nothing can 
be said. Until censorship lifts, the 
“engineer works” will remain a tighter 
and deeper secret than radar and 
Norden’s bombsight ever were; not 
even workers know what they are to do. 


cross the Border 


Southern California citrus 
jowers see 100% harvest now 
at Mexican workers are help- 
p in the groves. 


When California set up _ barriers 
pinst the migration of Okies and 
kies, the state had a surpius of labor. 
bw, like everybody else, Southern Calli- 

la citrus growers are short of labor 

they are opening their arms to the 
‘xican workers coming across the bor- 
t at the invitation and expense of the 
mm Security Administration—and pay- 
p them almost twice as much. 

oused in Camps—The Mexicans are 
ought into the United States on a 
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nine-month contract through arrange- 
ment with the FSA (BW—May29’43, 
p22). Their traveling expenses are paid 
by FSA, and they are housed and fed 
cooperatively by some 45 Orange County 
growers who have invested about $120,- 
000 in housing camps. 

Each morning except Sunday, some 
2,000 Mexican laborers are driven to 
the groves from the camps set up in 
Orange County by Citrus Growers, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Associated Farmers 
of California, Inc. With the imported 
help, growers are looking forward to a 
100% harvest instead of the gloomy 
25% they feared would be their limit. 
e Guaranteed Wages—Pay for picking is 
at the rate of 11¢, 114¢, or 12¢ a box, 
depending on the size of the box, as 
compared with 6¢ to 7¢ a box paid 
migrant labor from 1931 to 1938. Con- 
tracts call for not less than 30¢ an hour, 


} 


laundry opened recently at Clinton, | 
: > ° 4 ° i 
Tenn. Predominant among its em- 


* No other 
Variable Speed 
Transmission 


GIVES EVERY 
SPEED FROM 
TOP TO ZERO 


ONLY THE 


VARIABLE 
SPEED DRIVE 


GIVES YOU 


1 _ Not just Sto lrange, return to pre-set speeds. 
or 10 to 1, or 100 to 
1, but every speed to 
zero, forward and re- 
verse, without stopping 
the motor. 
2, Full torque guaran- 
teed over the entire 
speed range. 


Close speed adjust- 
3. ment with accurate Write for Bulletin 506 


Extreme compact- 

ness, all metal, self- 
lubricated, nc belts, 
moderate price. 
Machine designers who 
are modernizing for the 
post war market should 
investigate the Graham. 


Machine Builders — Order a 4% HP 
Graham now to prove its advantages 
— use it in your laboratory as a utility 
all-speed test unit. WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 


2706 N. Teutonia Ave Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Build a Fighte; 


Hundreds oi 
machines bel 


produce U.S.pi 
1600 DIFFERENT 


ALLIS-CHALMERS PRODUCTS 
WORK FOR VICTORY! 


A-C crushers, conveyers, tur- 
bines, drives, help build fleets 
of U. S. fighting planes. 


And from A-C plants come 
3858 parts for anti-aircraft 

ti hee © He's slotting arotor 
guns, sec 1ons or Ss Ips, super- ‘ : for a huge Allis- 
chargers for Flying Fortresses. Chalmers turbine. 


at mettle 
ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


ALLIS-Cl 


SUPPLYING THE WORLD’S LARGEST | 


eds of 
nes lied 


ce U.S.p 


a et) 
nee AS 


bas 


7». = 
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A gun pictured below can reach 7 miles into the air and bring down enemy bombers. 


‘LL NEVER SEE an “*Allis-Chalmers 
iter” mentioned in a war com- 
ue. Yet this amazing company is 
g to put thousands of faster, more 
; U. S. planes into the air. 
it makes the world’s largest variety 
-industry equipment: 
‘hines which help refine thousands 
bs of aluminum—make steel for 
s and guns, synthetic rubber for 
proof gas tanks—keep the wheels 
g in all types of assembly plants. 
also turning out many special war 
such as mounts for anti-aircraft 
And A-C engineers help manu- 
produce more—not just with 
achines, but with those on hand! 


a big war job... and, from it, A-C 


men and women are gaining production 
experience which will be invaluable to 


industry and America after the war. 


Auus-CuaLMeRs Mro. Co., MitwavuKkeg, Wis. 


Intricate mounts, built by Allis-Chalmers, 
help make this 90 mm. anti-aircraft gun 
extremely mobile and accurate. 


| 
a 


VICTORY a 


A Guide For Your Women En 


ployees: Crowded product 

are pouring women into war jobs. ‘1 
dangers in an industrial plant are 
them. “I didn’t see,” ‘I didn’t think 


didn’t know,” are the three main ca 
of accidents. 
Tosafeguard its new women workers A- 


“Women Safe at Worl 
Based on actual records, this booklet point 


has published 


out | cneral dangers and also specific da 
gers on different types of jobs and n 
chines. It also deals with morale, healt 
shoes and clothing specially designed fo 
safety. Write for your free copy toda 


75% of the employees at A-C’s new 
Supercharger Plant are wom Phey 
are turning out this precision equip 
ment on a production line basis. 


Help For Motor Users: ‘\'o save vital 
materials, WPB Limitation Order L-221 
makes the use of high and single-speed 
motors mandatory, wherever possibl 

Allis-Chalmers has 
the use of material-saving, money-saving 
high and single-speed Lo-Maintenancs 
motors in the right combination with Tex 
rope Drives, Vari-Pitch Sheaves and Speed 
Changes. 


always advocated 


Allis-Chalmers, the originator of mult 
ple V-belt drives and Vari-Pitch Sheave 
is America’s only builder of both of thes 
products in addition to motors. 

Benefit from A-C’s pioneering exper 
ence and exhaustive studies of the right 
combination of motors and drives. Writs 
for engineering data or recommendation 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


MINING MACHINERY 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


VICTORY ; 
225, 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


| WE PLAN FOR \ 
PEACE / 


and guarantee $3 a day for 75% of a 
Mexican’s working days while in this 
country. Pickers are averaging $31 to 
$35 a week. Ten percent of all wages 
are sent by Citrus Growers, Inc., to 
Mexico tc be deposited to workers’ ac- 
counts at home, thus assuring them a 
nest egg when they return to their 
homeland. From the wages of all pick- 
ers who eat at a camp is deducted $1.40 
a day for breakfast, a packed lunch to 
take into the orchards, and dinner. 
Lodging is free. 


Footing the Bill 


Members of union, working 
outside their trade, contribute 
3% of earnings to maintain the 
treasury of their local. 


The problem of keeping the un- 
ion’s treasury filled during difficult war 
days has been solved by many unions in 
the building trades. Typical is the 
plan of the Pittsburgh lathers who are 
paying a special assessment to defray 
expenses of an A.F.L. local while they 
are working at other trades. 

@ Special Levy Voted—To keep the 
wolf away from their union’s door, 
members of the Pittsburgh local of the 


STRIKE-BOUND TROLLEYS 


Los Angeles buses and trolley stood 
bleak and immobile for 24 hours last 
week as 3,100 A.F.L. operators struck 
against government intervention in 
wage increases granted by employers. 
With about 1,000,000 riders deprived 


of transportation, only fast planning 
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A.F.L. Lathers Wood, Wire & Metal 
International Union pay a 3% assess- 
ment on their earnings when they are 
working at jobs other than lathing. 
Otherwise, the union, to pay the local’s 
expenses, collects the usual 50¢ a day 
from each member for the days he 
worked as a lather. 

Because its membership normally 

was only about 100, the lathers’ local 
faced a rocky economic road as the war- 
restricted building industry forced many 
of its members to look for other types 
of work. 
e About 50% in Defense Work— 
Through the efforts of the local’s busi- 
ness agent, Joseph H. Duty, about 
50% of the union’s members have 
defense jobs as helpers to steamfitters, 
electricians, etc. While they maintain 
their membership in their own union, 
the lathers are free to obtain work per- 
mits from other unions. 

H. F. Thompson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh local, reports that the 
3% collections have been coming in 
well without complaint from the payers 
since the system was inaugurated several 
months ago. 
© Withdrawal Cards—As is the custom 
in other trade unions, the lathers have 
a system whereby members desiring to 
quit as lathers to take some other work 
may remain in good standing in their 
union by taking out a withdrawal card, 


by aircraft manufacturers prevented 
serious production losses through ab- 
senteeism. Share-the-ride plans were 
expanded while Douglas, Lockheed, 
and North American swung company 
trucks or shuttle buses into service. 
Operators returned to work on an 
Office of Economic Stabilization 
promise to review their case. 


good for one year at a cost 9f §; 
renewable at a $5 annual c! irge 

Although those contrib ting 
don't have to pay the 50.-ad; 


collected from members itking 
lathers, they must pay the la! crs’, 
dues of $1.25 a month an: the 
weekly assessment, this 25 20ing 
members in the armed services, ' 
entire monthly dues go t. nati 
headquarters. 


Why 48 Hours? 


Steel industry stil! is 
convinced longer work-week 
necessary because it wil 
release many workers. 


The steel industry goes on a mg 

tory 48-hour work week Aug. |, 
after almost two months of prepara 
it is expected to make the transi 
without any great difficulties. But 
the eve of the change-over, the indy 
still isn’t convinced it is necessary, W 
more than a trace of bitterness, g 
industry spokesmen attribute the 
hour order to labor pressure (the adf 
eight hours will be paid at timean 
half) and to the War Manpower ( 
mission’s urge to demonstrate that 
busy at something. 
@ More, Not Fewer—Along with the 
hour week, restrictions which the ¥, 
Employment Service will enforce 
hiring and firing for steel become ef 
tive Aug. 1. This is also the dead} 
for submitting “release lists” sho 
how many men the extended wor 
hours will release for other war j 
Most of these release lists are nov 
and the industry takes them as dis 
evidence that the 48-week order 
pointless. These lists reveal that pn 
cally no employees of the steel « 
aera will be released; that, indeed, 
arger producers will need more inst 
of fewer workers than before 

In defense of its mandate, W 
contends that the steel order was 
intended actually to release workers 
other employment. Expanding prod 
tion schedules for the industry are 
pected to take up practically all of 
slack. It is claimed that the order 
designed to effect a saving of 5)! 
men, and WMC believes that this 
be achieved. WMC's idea of sa 
50,000 is that that many less will ! 
to be referred to the industry in 
near future to staff expanded facili 
and provide draft replacements. 

e No Blanket Exemptions—\lany 

cific exemptions to the 48-hour rule 
being granted, but, in general, they¢ 
only employees in divisions not 4 
production work. The industry s req! 
for a blanket exemption for noncont 
ous departments was turned down. 
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Ship Shaper 


his, too, is @ Baldwin ...and highly important to you, 


ot it is one of the reasons why an American ship is sliding 
lown the ways every few hours. 

The graceful, flowing lines of a vessel's hull must be 
ulptured in steel by a combination of lifetime skill and 
abelievable brute force. Baldwin Southwark presses like 
isone shape the heavy metal as you might mold a bit of 
ough, multiply both the strength and the output of 
metican craftsmen many thousand times. 

Other presses are helping to out-produce the axis on 
plane propellers, tires, self-sealing gas tanks, molded 
istics, and dozens of other war essential products. Yet 


ldwin Southwark is only one division of Baldwin. 


Baldwin is forging shells, building tanks, gun mounts, 
gun tubes, steam and diesel-electric locomotives, diesel 
marine engines. No matter what product is involved, ‘This, 


too, is a Baldwin” means a century of experience at work 


BAN 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


3 - Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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NO SABOTEURS ADMITTED 


Sabotage is malicious, criminal . . . and costly. 


But there are other and more common factors which also 
retard production and reduce earnings. 


An unfavorable cash position might be doing just that sort 
of injury to the war effort in your business, to say nothing 
of the way it can cut down your profits. 


Correcting this weakness isn’t just a matter of being able to 
borrow money. There are many sources of credit. But some- 
times the restrictions governing loans are more hampering 
than helpful. Our service imposes no such burdensome 
restrictions—no interference with management. 


If you need financing for current production, or to qualify 
for desired new contracts for either military or essential 
civilian lines, we will, without obligation to you, analyze 
your situation and work out a financing plan te remedy it. 
We are confident we can show you how every dollar we 
advance can earn you not only its cost, but also a profit. On 
no other basis will we recommend a plan. 


If your cash requirements present a problem, will you give 
us the chance to solve it? That’s all we ask. Write us for 
detailed information. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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WORKERS’ GOLF C up 


Latest wrinkle in emplo: ¢ re. 
reation is the leasing San 
Diego’s swank 158-acre Sar Dies 
Country Club by Rohr © rer 
Corp. for exclusive use ©. Roh; 
workers. The club will be un }y 
the Rohr Employees Recr« tion, 
Club for members, their familig 
and guests. Facilities will |. avai. 
able 24 hours a day so tha! wor. 
ers in all three shifts can 1ce the 
club. 

Swing shift dances for second 
shift workers will be hel: regy. 
larly. There will be a gril! room 
serving lunches and dinners and, 
picnic ground equipped w:'h out. 
door grills. 

Athletic activities (in acddition 
to golf) will include tennis, bad. 
minton, archery, shuffleboard, vol. 
leyball, and horscback ri ng. A 
softball diamond is under con- 
struction. The management is 
leasing the club and will make 
good any deficit incurred by the 
employees’ organization. 


industry also protested vainly against 
WMC policy requiring consultatig 
with unions before hiring and fing 
This created confusion for a whi 
because the WMC regional director 
Pittsburgh, P. T. Fagan, an old Unit 
Mine Workers official, erroncously 9 
terpreted consultation to mean concy 
rence. Fagan got straightened out, hoy 
ever, and now Pittsburgh steelmaste 
credit him with being cooperative. 

Turnover rates in the steel indust 
are running at about 4% a month. 4 
suming 600,000 as steel’s work forg 
the industry must find 24,000 replad 
ments every 30 davs. Even without 
pansion, the 50,000 which the 48-hor 
schedule will save will be canceled od 
in little more than two months. Th 
industry feels that that short-run 4 
vantage isn’t worth what it estimates tt 
be a $100,000,000 addition to its annu 
wage bill for overtime. 


SWING-SHIFTERS’ SHEET 


By changing its deadlines and takiy 
paper from its regular afternoon ¢ 
tions, the Los Angeles Daily News hd 
started a swing-shift edition, on % 
news stands and at war factory gates 4 
10 p.m. Reasoning behind 1! Phes 
are now 450,000 war workers in the Lt 
Angeles area, one-third of tiem ° 
shifts between 10 p.m. and | a.m., 
the News is strong in labor interest. 

Circulation figures speak for the 10% 
On the first night, June 11, the Monaa 
dated swing-shifter sold 10,000 cop 
and sales have risen steadily. 
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kers’ Living Costs going up... and 
ome and Victory Tax now deducted 
ource for thousands of workers . 

theck! You're perfectly right . « . bat 
these burdens are more than balanced 
much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
¢ of your workers! 


; 


1d taking 
oon ¢ illions of new workers have entered 
News he Picture. Millions of women who 


et worked before. Millions of others 
D never began to earn what they are 


on th 


E EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS: 10 ‘ahi Pita 


A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se//ing—on 


—— 
a il . 
el } 
ee ; - = 
a _ 


Cane yf 


nows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t cnongh sieve days” 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—shis 
year's bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 


gates d 
The ing today! the basis of family incomes. The currer.t together, we'll put it over with a bang! 
. the Le 
' ry 2 This space is a contribution to ou’ve done your bit 
ae | America's all-out war effort by Y Y 


the ide ...now do your best! 
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Cement Is Target 


FTC’s newest attack on 
basing-point systems raises a 
fresh question — whether they 
violate the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Thurman Arnold in his heyday 
couldn’t have delivered a more sweep- 
ing condemnation of inelastic prices 
than the Federal Trade Commission did 
last week when it ordered the Cement 
Institute and 75 members to discard the 
multiple basing-point system. This was 
not FTC’s first blast against uniform 
delivered prices. But the cement case 
may well set the tempo for several 
similar cases still awaiting decision. And 
it brings forth one argument not previ- 
ously found in FTC’s arsenal: that uni- 
form delivered prices can be a viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which prohibits price discrimination. 
e Coming and Going—Heretofore, FTC 
usually has been content to castigate de- 
livered price systems as “unfair compe- 
tition.” The Robinson-Patman argu- 
ment runs roughly like this: To meet 
a distant competitor’s price in a dis- 
tant area the seller has either to cut 
his base price, or to rig freight charges; 
if he cuts the base price for his distant 
customers, he is discriminating against 
nearby buyers in violation of the law; 
if he rigs the freight charges, he is obvi- 
ously violating the law. And this, says 
the FTC, is especially true when the 
whole delivered price method involves 
an alleged “plan” or “system”— i.e., 
conspiracy. 

Because FTC’s cement decision 
comes in the middle of a war, it won’t 
make the splash that it would have 
made a few years back. Further, since 
the cement people have the opportunity 
to appeal the cease-and-desist order as 
high as the Supreme Court—they al- 
ready have appealed to the Circuit 
Court—nobody knows whether the mul- 
tiple basing-point system will live or 
die (the U. S. Steel case, involving a 
single basing-point system, already has 
been kicked around for 19 years). On 
the other hand, economists will keep 
brooding over the issues, seeking in 
them the key to such riddles as: Can 
heavy industry operate properly in a 
world of unstable prices? And at what 
level will competitors cease to undercut 
each other, and be content merely to 
equal—or “maintain”—the prices set by 
the leaders in their field? 

@ Needs Orderly World—The basing- 
point system (or any freight-equalization 
scheme, for that matter) is evidence of 
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industry’s belief that it can only live 
in an orderly world. This is particularly 
true of heavy industry—fields requiring 
large capital outlays, and producing 
goods that are expensive to move from 
seller to buyer. 

Probably the majority of economists 
agrees that freight equalization is a 
boon. Academicians say that unless 
some system of freight absorption were 
in effect, local monopolies charging 
exorbitant prices would arise. ‘This 
would be especially true since an aun- 
tonomous local industry would operate 


with smaller plants—resulting 9 }jfimpmp! 
costs. : ame 
®@ Boom Would Raise Prices—)_;¢0,,. om" 
say the economists, if a sudde» big g.fmmmeil 


mand for cement developed ir. 4 gi. 4 
a1ea, prices would rise steeply | } cal} € C2 
shipments from distant mono), |ies | ; 
an alternative, local produce: woufmmlly f 


have to expand their capacity- Proce FT’ 
that would be costly if the plots jidamme | 
had to depend on normal demayjummiolen 
again. In either event, the co:! of 
boom would be enormous to th publ 

As for the alleged conspir. ies thy 
facilitate the setting of basing-pongm™mpo™ 
prices, even the most liberal ec onom, 
pooh-pooh their supposed mach) natio; 
Conspiracy or no conspiracy, say ty Gis 
professors, the same result woud accyim*P™™ 


U. S. Steel et al. (1942)—This case, 
the granddaddy of them all, centered 
around use of the “Pittsburgh-plus” 
system for pricing steel. By the 
“Pittsburgh-plus”—or single basing- 
point—method, the price of steel 
products was determined by (1) 
taking the lowest Pittsburgh mill 
price, and (2) adding rail freight from 
Pittsburgh to point of destination. 

Eventually, buyers of steel in such 
cities as Chicago squawked that, al- 
though Chicago had its own mills, 
freight from Pittsburgh was still be- 
ing added. FTC charged that the 
system constituted unfair competi- 
tion, and issued a cease-and-desist 
order in 1924. 

The respondents filed a report of 
compliance. 

In 1938, however, as the result of 
an amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act which placed a 
time limit on appeals, U. S. Steel 
filed a petition for review in two 
courts (the principal one being in 
Philadelphia). The case—unless post- 
poned again—comes to trial Oct. 5. 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe Assn. et al. 
(1937)—Similar to the steel case in 
that it involves use of a single basing- 
point system (Birmingham-plus). No 
order has been issued as yet, since 
FTC was preoccupied with the ce- 
ment case (below). 

Cement Institute et al. (1937)— 
Cease-and-desist order issued _ last 
week against use of the multiple 
basing-point system. 

U. S. Maltsters (1938)—Order is- 
sued against “planned course of ac- 
tion” in the use of a single basing 
point. The maltsters are seeking a 
court review. 

Hardwood Institute et al. (1938)— 
Cease-and-desist order issued m 1942 
against use of a single basing point 


Pricing Systems through the Years 
A Chronology of FTC’s Major Sorties 


(Wausau, Wis.) and a plan of freigh: aSall 
equalization. The hardwood peop 
are complying with the order, havc 


not asked for review. mbi 
United Fence Manufacturers Assn, pP™ 
(1938)—Cease-and-desist order is. Abs 


sued against a “postage-stamp pla 
(same delivered price anywhere in the 
U.S.). No appeal has been taken 

Wire Rope & Strand Manufac. eL 
turers (1941)—Cease-and-desist orde: FS “ 
issued against a zoning system “b 
common action.” The case is up fo: 
review by the courts. 

Rigid Steel Conduit Industry s"™ 
(1941)—The complaint charges con the 
spiracy in the use of a single basing: 
point system, with a differential fo: 
the Chicago area. An FTC order is ar" 
pending. pont 

Milk & Ice Cream Can Institute SP“ 
et al. (1941)—The complaint charge 7’ a 
misuse of a freight equalization plan we ' 
An FTC order is pending. - 

Salt Producers Assn. et al. (1941)- i" “ 
Cease-and-desist order issued against 
use of a “planned” zoning systen 
The case was appealed, and FIC 
was upheld (1943) on the “planned” 
aspects. Thus far the salt peopl 
have not gone before the Supreme 
Court, although that course of actior 
is possible. Be 

Chain Institute et al. (1942)—The 
complaint charges use of the “Pitts 
burgh-plus” system in the sale of Hjnclud 
welded chains; use of the “postagt 
stamp” plan in the sale of tir 
chains; and a freight equalizatio 
system in the sale of weldless chains 
An FTC order is pending. 

American Refractories Institute 
et al. (1943)—The complaint charge: 
that a zoning system is used by the 
makers of firebrick as one method 0! H™jement 
eliminating price competition. An 
FTC order is pending. 
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+ way out, and OPA has recog- | 
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sed i by setting ceilings that gener- 
ly follow base prices. ve 

FTC Disagrees—With this position 
1e Federal Trade Commission is in 
jolent disagreement, As far back as 
93? it belabored the multiple basing- 


ormula and Cement Prices.” IVC has 
ot changed its views since then, except 


adding the Robinson-Patman angle. | 


Gist of the FTC argument may be 
xpressed by a specific example cited in 
ye 1932 study. FTC found that a 
ment mill in Buffington, Ind., had a 
se price of $1.80 a barrel and the 
right to Chicago (the biggest nearby 


market) was 25¢. Another of the in- | 


ystry’s recognized basing-point mills in 

Salle, Ill., had a base price of $1.90, 
nd the freight to Chicago was 30¢. 
since $2.05 was the lowest possible 
ombination of price and freight that 
became the Chicago quotation. 

Absorbed 15¢ a Barrel—However, at 
hat price the LaSalle mill was somehow 
psorbing 15¢ a barrel on its Chicago 
les. Therefore, concludes the FTC, 
he LaSalle mill was either (1) compet- 
ng uneconomically in distant markets, 
br (2) maintaining an excessively high 
ome price. 

FTC is also of the opinion that the 
rgument about equalizing peak demand 
by the basing-point system doesn’t hold 
pater. The mere fact that mills have 
nough capacity to sell outside their 


ome market (which is what the basing- | 
point system enables them to do) dem- | 
astrates that there is enough elasticity | 
0 provide for increased local demand. | 
‘urther, says the FTC, the basing-point | 
pystem stimulates wasteful en | 


or example, the delivery of a car of 
ement from Boston to Columbus, past 
pb cement mill in Pittsburgh—which, 
n the long run, add to prices. 

What all of this adds up to is that 
he FTC wants freight-equalization 
chemes abolished on the ground that 
hey are systems for maintaining prices 
by conspiracy, FTC garnishes its ac- 
usations with the following: 


(1) Basing-point prices are calculated to 
clude rail freight, and the buyer is not 
lowed to use cheaper forms of transporta- 
ion, except by paying a penalty. 

(2) Basing-point prices cannot be com- 
puted accurately unless some central agency 
ceps tab of freight rates, and informs 
llers of changes in them. 

3) A “planned” basing-point system 
works to the disadvantage of the govern- 
ment, since it produces identical bids, and 
tment and steel sold under basing-point 
plans add up to big figures. 

4) In order to maintain the basing-point 
vstem, members of the industry have to 
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yuse sellers normally play a ) 
me of follow-the-leader. Once the | 


int system in a special study called | 
Price Bases Inquiry—The Basing-Point | 


bi origin and development of the National Synthetic 


Rubber Corporation is one of the interesting examples 
of whole-hearted cooperation that has come from the 
total war effort. 


Five independent rubber companies have pooled 
their capital and their technical knowledge to operate 
a government-owned synthetic rubber plant—that syn- 
thetic rubber may be produced better, faster and in 
greater quantities than would have been possible, if 
each company had acted alone. 


Under normal conditions, these five old-established 
companies are highly competitive—manufacturers of 
the widest variety of industrial rubber products. As in- 
dividual organizations they each continue to function, 
contributing many types of rubber goods to serve the 
war effort. 


When the full story of synthetic rubber is told, when 
Victory comes to the United Nations and we return to 
our peace-time pursuits . .. we, of the Goodall Rubber 
Company, will look back with pride to the small part 
which we have been privileged to play in the national 
effort to beat the Axis. 


GOODALL conan 
Suddditeidll ber Frode 


BRANCHES «+ PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK «+ BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D. C. + SALT LAKE CITY 
HOUSTON «+ LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATILE 


FACTORY THE WHITEHEAD BROTHERS RUBBER COMPANY EST. 1870 


TRENTON NEW ERSEY . 73 years of ‘Know How” Our Most Valuable Commodity 
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‘instead. . 


We AN 


RON = WOOD WOOL COPPER GLASS 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST 
MLUSTRATED CATALOG 


\ e 
; q It Contains 
Information On 


@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 
@ MOLDING MATERIALS 
— Chemical and physical properties. 
© FINISHED PRODUCTS ' 
—coloring, stamping and other finishing. 
© ADAPTABILITY 
—replacement for other materials. 


CATALOG 15 FREE 
We invite you to consult with our engineers on any plastics 
problem confronting you. There is no obligation. 


R 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., 


Delivered Price—A price that in- 
cludes both the cost of the commod- 
ity and its transportation (as opposed 
to f.0.b. prices, where the buyer pays 
his own freight, taking title to the 
commodity as soon as it has been 
loaded onto a freight car, truck, or 
barge). 

Freight Equalization—Absorption, 
by the seller, of freight charges to dis- 
tant points in order to compete in 
areas remote from this plan. (The 
Federal Trade Commission does not 


ERIE, PA. 


UNBRAKO 


The Knurled Heads 
SAVE 
TIME 


because fingers 
can turn the 
“Unbrako" with- 
out slipping and 
lost motion. 
Where many 
socket cap 
screws are used 
in production, 
this saves much 
time. Sizes: No. 
4 to 1% diameter. 


Get the 
“Unbrako”™ Catalog for details. 


Knurling of Socket Screws originated 
with “UNBRAKO" years ago. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., Box 598 
OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


agree that any freight absorption 


|| takes place; it claims the seller ac- 
|| complishes the trick by charging vary- 


ing base prices.) Equalization systems 
include single basing-point system, 
multiple basing-point system, “‘post- 
age stamp” plans, and zoning. 
Single Basing-Point System—Com- 
puting a delivered price by adding to- 
gether (1) the lowest mill price in a 
given major producing center, such 
as Pittsburgh, and (2) the rail freight 
from this producing center to desti- 
nation. It is readily apparent, how- 
ever, that under this system many 
buyers have to pay fictitious freight; 
for if a seller has a mill in Chicago, 
Chicago buyers still have to pay 
“freight” from Pittsburgh. Industry’s 
answer to this objection is that it 
“averages out’—that is, the Chicago 
buyer may be paying too much 
freight, but this gain to the mill en- 
ables it to set such low base prices 


The Language of the Basing Point 


Glossary of Uniform Delivered Price Terms 
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that the man in Indianapolis <<cts 
break. 

Multiple Basing-Point System- 
Computing the delivered price in 


any city by finding the lowes: pos. me 
sible combination of mill price and er iled 
freight. Suppose there are three mil]; ook 


—in Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Bir. 

mingham—selling to a city called X, 

Mill prices and freight are as follows. 
Mill _ Freight 


sume! 
res sh 
§ OVE 
ints 01 


Price to X Total 4 
Pittsburgh .. $1.00 $0.20 $12 
Chicago .... 90 40 13 
Birmingham . 95 45 14 


The delivered price in city X will | 
consequently be $1.20, because that | 
is the lowest possible combination of 
mill prices and freight (in spite of the 
fact that the Chicago mill has a lower 
base than the Pittsburgh mill.) Es. 
sentially, the multiple basing-point 
system is an extension of the single. 
point system in that it simply recog. 
nizes the existence of more than one 
major producing center. But to en. 
vision it merely in those terms over- 
looks the numerous mathematical 
combinations of price that are pos. 
sible under the more complicated 
system, and which really distinguish 
it from the single-point system. 

Zoning System—Use of uniform 
delivered prices within large, geo- 
graphically defined areas. ustom 

Postage Stamp Plan—One uniform Shad 
delivered price anywhere in the U.S ollar 
come 


ertisin; 
e€ sar 
romot 


boycott dealers who import the same prod- 
uct at cheaper prices. 

(5) Sellers must control their product 
until it reaches the buyer’s hands; other- 
wise the buyer can often beat the price 
by rerouting shipments. 


@ Straight F.O.B. System?—Because it 
believes the foregoing practices are es- 
sential to a basing-point system, but 
constitute unfair competition and dis- 
crimination, FTC has banned them in 
the cement industry. Should that indus- 
try lose its appeal and accept its fate, as 
outlined by FTC, it might be driven to 
use of a straight f.o.b. price system. 

And it is not unlikely that, in the 
pending Cast Iron Soil Pipe case, the 
Rigid Steel Conduit case, the Milk & 
Ice Cream Can case, the Chain Insti- 
tute case, and the American Refracto- 
ries case, cease-and-desist orders banning 
freight equalization will be handed 
down. Thus the FTC will attempt to 
accomplish what Congress—via the 
Wheeler bill in 1936, which would have 
placed all prices on an f.o.b. basis 
(BW—Apr.11’36,p12)—could not mus- 
ter enough strength to bring about. 
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Cost of Prosperity 


Department store sales in 
1942 were high enough to slash 
their costs percentagewise to 
the lowest level in 14 years. 


Underlying half-apologetic jubilation 
of retailers over soaring gross sales ha filit the 
been an undercurrent of doubt about Part 
how much war prosperity was costing Miivhich 
them. They knew it was costing them fillartly 
heavily in depletion of ireplaceabé pf in 
stocks, but what really concerned a | rease 
of shopkeepers, squeezed between pct Hiicentas 
ceilings and the rising cost of ma Hiikewi 
power, was how they were coming 0\' Hind p 
on operating costs. 
e Expense Percentage Low—Retailes ficount 
who last week saw the Harvard Busines 
School’s report on operating results 
department and specialty stores in 194: Miferent 
knew the answer in the aggregate—* 
least for 1942. Expense percentage ™ 
relation to sales was at the lowest lev 
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14 veors; it was the biggest drop 
to occur in any one year, according 
the stvdy, which Harvard has been 
ing ot for 23 years through a grant 
m the National Retail Dry Goods 
‘7, Added encouragement for the 
,ilers was supplied this week by 
R D.G.A. in one of its own reports— 
regular annual study of operating ex- 
ges, niargins, and earnings for indi- 
yal departments within the stores, 
apiled by its Controllers Congress. 
‘hanks to higher prices and increased 
sumer incomes last year, department 
res showed a 12.4% rise in dollar 
s over 1941. The Harvard study 
ints out that a negligible portion of 
is increase is attributable to greater 
sntity of goods sold since the price 
rel of department store merchandise 
ke an estimated 11% in 1942. 

Labor Turnover Heavy—The man- 
wer problem, according to the study, 
t retailers more in administrative 
radaches than in dollars and cents. 
mover was high, and little if any 
rease was noted in the average num- 
: of transactions per employee. But 
ith a larger dollar volume of sales per 
esperson reflecting chiefly price level 
hanges, there was actually a decline in 
rcentage of payroll costs in 1942. 
Furthermore, most store men figure 
hat curtailment of services, particu- 
ly delivery, offset wage advances. Real 
state costs, naturally, fell percentage- 
ise with increased dollar volume. Ad- 
rtising expense rate was lower for 
e same reason, and because smaller 
romotional effort was necessary to bring 
ustomers into the store. 

Shade the Markups?—Consequently 
ollar and percentage earnings before 


rity 
es in 
slash 
e to 
s. 

ation 


*) has 


about 


come taxes last year were high, but 
come and excess profits taxes com- 
only required 6.1% of sales, leaving 
nal earnings for dividend and surplus 
quirements amounting to 3.65% of 
les. Hence, the report offers for the 
jonsideration of retailers the possibility 
f using lower initial markups during 
he inflationary period in an effort to 
min consumer goodwill, 
mong the hard-pressed middle classes, 
ather than to pile up more dollar 
amings subject to the higher brackets 
bf the excess profits tax. 

Partly as a result of Regulation W, 
yhich restricts instalment sales, and 
partly because of the bulging bankrolls 
bf industrial workers, cash sales in- 
teased while credit sales dropped, per- 
entagewise. Losses from bad debts 
ikewise were lower in 1942 than 1941, 
and percentage relationship of accounts 
tccivable outstanding to average ac- 
ounts did not exceed 21% in 1942, 
whereas it varied from 21.5% to 25% 
in 194] according to the size of the dif. 
ferent stores. 

*Higher Gross Margins—N.R.D.G.A. 
teports a higher gross margin in most 
departments. Even though markups 
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Window details 


View of Norris Dam with high- 
way across the top. 


Concrete, the modern Structural 
Plastic, builds the most intricate 
architectural designs or creates the 
rugged mass of the largest war 
structures. 

When once molded, concrete 
becomes rigid and strong—a tough, 
durable material resisting fire and 
weather at low annual cost. 

For war, concrete is being cast 
into safe runways for bombers, 
transports and fighter planes, fire- 
safe warehouses for military stores, 
arsenals, munitions plants and 
rugged hydro-electric structures 
for war power. 


\ \ 
\ 


of sera r 4 
crete cast in plaster waste molds. - ‘ 


Concrete is also lightening the 


- war labor of farmers and conserv- 


ing foodstuff with hog and cattle 
feeding floors, sanitary dairy barns, 
milk houses and ratproof granaries. 
When the peace is won, Concrete 
the Structural Plastic can again put 
beauty, charm and rugged strength 
into homes, schools and public 
buildings ; can again build splendid 
highways, streets and civilian air- 
ports—all at low annual cost. 


When you build, think of Concrete. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A7e-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 


uses of concrete . . . through 


scientific research and engineering field work 
Buy more War Bonds 


Largest reinforced concrete hangars in the world, built for U. S. Navy. 
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The New 
SELF-POWERED Yinnell 


FOR FLOOR SCRUBBING 
J “BY THE MILE!” 


/ Here is the last word in floor-cleaning speed—the Finnell 
Scrubber-Rinser-Drier that generates its own power! 


Designed as a direct aid to the war industries, for cleaning 

ast-area floors in the least number of man-hours, it will set 
new standards of floor-maintenance speed and efficiency i in 
the post-war industrial world of tomorrow. 


This gasoline-powered Finnell, the No. 215-G, has a ara 
capacity of as much as 15,000 sq. ft. per hour on open-area 
floors. That phenomenal speed is due in large measure to 
the fact that - cable is required. The No. 215-G has full 
freedom of range! —an especially desirable feature in huge-area 
places where cables would have to be too long for practical 
P and maximum speed. And like all Combination , 
Finnells, the No. 215-G requires but one operator for the” 
scrubbing, rinsing, and drying operations. 


Available only to essential users qualifying BAUD EA: 
on Application Form PD-722. For free floor ape. 
x* “Ugrr 


survey, consultation, or literature, 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell EXLLS ILE 
System, [nc., 3807B East St., Elkhart, Ind. = salad 


FINNELL SYSTEM, nt. ' \ mee 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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Demetri 


were frequently lower, the lo: 
than offset by the decline in ; 
and “‘sales.”” Millinery mark 
cxample, fell below 10% fi 
time in the 13-year history « 
troller’s report. Shoes and 
also experienced shi arp decline. in yy, 
down figures. cor 
Accessory departments—sh 
nery, neckwear, infants’ wea: 
true to form as the stores’ 
makers, accounting for 29‘ 
store operating profit while 1 
only 22% of total store sales. ‘| he go, “ 
and brassicre department mai , 
traditional distinction of shi 
best departmental carnings 
sales. Likewise the women’s jiosic 
partment continued to maiitaiy P 
record for lowest operating costs of ; 
regular department reaching 4 low g 
23.8% of sales. 
@ Decline in Turnover—Only signific: 
change in home furnishings in |94? 


| in turnover which declined from thr PA 


to two turns per year in the furniture 
department and nine to five in stocks ¢ 
mattresses, springs, and studio oe Re 
sponsibility for this goes to iny 
padded to meet future demand for goo 
on which production has been stopped 
by the War Production Board . 
Savings on markdowns were higher’ 
the apparel division than for the 
as a whole, and a number of appar 
departments showed spectacular sales ix 
creases. Women’s coats and suits gained 
25% on top of a gain of 23% registered 
in 1941; junior miss coats, suits, and 
dresses gained 21% after a similar 
the year before; and the blouses 
sportswear department experienced 4 
sales advance of 22% following a 2 
gain in 1941. Gains in furs and hous 
dresses, on the other hand, fell shor 
of the total store average. 
eHow Notions Fared—Notions aij 
smallwares departments reported lowe 
gross margins on toilet articles, dng 
sundries, and books; higher gross mz 
gins on laces, and trimmings, costut 
jewelry, and stationery. Sales per ce 
compared with last year for most of the 
departments in this group Fama eh 
gains made by the store as a whol- 
fine jewelry increasing by 24% and 
umbrellas by 47% over 1941. 
N.R.D.G.A.’s Controllers Congres 
warns retailers to note the importance 
of savings on services in the building « 
record operating profits last year, i 
pointing up the merchandising debut 
over whether services should be reduced 
permanently in an effort to find a wa 
of distributing the products of “wit 
well may be an over-expanded produc: 
tive capacity in order to balance t 
economy.” Historically, it is argued 
few retail establishments of ; 
which did not give attention to tt ot 
service elements of retailing wer ible t 
weather any scrious business storms o 
the past. hc 
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4 allows 19 laundries 
orices but holds down 


con petitors, and now no- 
is satisfied. 


e unique decision of OPA, allow- 
19 Philadelphia laundries to raise 
rices above established ceilings 
refusing similar permission to 29 
netitors, left neither group satisfied. 
ranted the rise want a larger 
the others say they will be forced 
ut down unless some relief is forth- 
ing. An appeal is being filed with 
PA regional office at New York. 
Financial Difficulty—The order per- 
ten of the laundries to charge 3% 
the other nine 5%, both effec- 
on all work received after July 19. 
)PA study found the 19 in financial 
ulty and decided the only way to 
tain local service was to grant in- 
es consistent with individual needs. 
ever, the agency argues that while 
laundries add a percentage increase 
he total bill, they do not change 
ceiling prices. 
aundries denied an increase, OPA 
ained, were able to absorb cost rises 
despite production difficulties, to 
inue their present supply without 
spward price adjustment. They are 
itted to join the others in discon- 
ing certain trade practices such as 
g shirt boards and collar strips, laun- 
ng dress shirts, darning, mending, 
button sewing. Raising minimum 
age weights is permitted. 
obtailers Can Profit—Independent 
panies—known as_ bobtailers—who 
ct laundry and turn it over to larger 
bs may take advantage of the ad- 
e if their work goes to one of the 
The latter may also add a _ per- 
age markup on dry cleaning work if 
; do this job themselves. 
As in most cities (BW —Jun.12’43, 
), the laundry situation at Philadel- 
A is critical due to a combination of 
umstances, including larger civilian 
military population, loss of laundry 
onnel to the Army and war plants, 
tage of domestic workers. A number 
Philadelphia laundries have closed 
ady. Others are delivering as infre- 
ntly as once every three weeks. 


INT MARKETING PACT 


e Mengel Co., Louisville, has an- 
inced agreement with United States 
"ood Corp. of New York on joint 
keting of their products. The tie-up 
! include new products developed in 
companies’ research laboratories. 
¢ joint sales organization will have 
anety of products that complement 
h other. U. S. Plywood specializes 
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What a memory! Letter sorter for seven years in the 
main postoffice. Knew just where every address in town 
was. Then Uncle Sam tapped him . . . The man on his 
job now uses a map, directory and telephone book—but 
a lot of the mail is late. 

The Post Office has lost to the armed forces about 
35,000 men, whose local knowledge can’t be replaced in 
years. To prevent late mail from becoming a national 
menace, Postal Unit Delivery numbers have been assigned 
to about 120 cities. The numbers save time in sorting. With 
no number, the letter may lose a day at its destination. 

The numbers should be used from now on—not just 
to help the Post Office, but for proper delivery of your 
own mail, Make the number part of your address, if you 
are in one of the assigned cities. Revise your mailing lists 
and stencils, include the Unit Delivery numbers for every 
city where they are in use. Prompt action now on the 
part of business mailers will save millions of days delay 


for the whole country. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1460 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Originators of Metered Mail... largest manufacturer of Postage 
Meters in the world... Now entirely devoted to war work. 
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NEW! 


Here is a new bellows design 
incorporating performance fac- 
tors heretofore unattainable ... 
it is built of high carbon, high 
chrome steel . . . Each flange is 
formed to a true geometrical 
"Sine Curve” ... The entire 
assembly adheres strictly to the 
Cook "Spring Life” principle of 
bellows construction. .. It re- 
quires 3200 Ibs. of pressure to 
fully compress this giant bellows, 


WE DON’T 
LIKE THE 
WORD.... 


There is no time or place today for men or institutions who employ the 
philosophy implied in the word “Can't.” It is the philosophy of the 
management of this company always to attempt the impossible. It is 
surprising how many times the impossible becomes possible. 


& 


Our experience in serving our Government has proved this time and time 
again. This will to attempt the impossible in cases where the difficult is 
ordinarily only given serious consideration has resulted in accomplish- 
ments unthought of one year ago. 


The bellows illustrated above is a fine example of such accomplishment. 
This bellows can be made to sustain pressures of 100,000 lbs. per square 
inch. Its applications in heavy duty service are many and varied. It will 
do what no other type of bellows can possibly do. 


The type of thinking, the courage, the talent, the facilities which make 
such accomplishment possible have distinct advantages to American in- 
dustry now and in the days to come. If you have a problem that looks 
impossible, look to Cook. Forty years of knowing the quick and sure wav 
is a Cook tradition which may prove invaluable to you now: 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE + CHICAGO (14) ILLINOIS 
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| 15 major cities. The two co: cer; 


| formed under joint ownership and og 


to consider whether Petrill’ 


| in products of northern hard. oo, 


| has pioneered in modern 


| @ Middle of the Road—But if the \ 


western softwoods; Meng 
southern hardwoods in ply. ood _ 
finished products. 

Mengel has years of ex 
fabrication problems; U. S_ Ply, 


methods through distributin; unis 


erate more than 25 manifacty 
plants. For several years they | 
jointly manufactured and mary 
Flexwood, a wood wall covccing, 
Flexglass, a flexible glass u | bn 
pally for display purposes. 

Under the marketing agreement 
new distributing organization wil] j 


ation, with new distributing units ad 
to complete nation-wide covcrage, 


Hot or Sweet? 
NWLB budges far enou 


musicians are striking or ju 
waiting for a streetcar. 


James Caesar Petrillo has indicat 
that he will accept no compromise 
tlement on behalf of the American Fe 
eration of Musicians in the current: 
fusal to record transcribed music (BW 
Jul. 24'43,p81). Perhaps no comp 
mise will be acceptable to the transerj 
tion industries. 


tional War Labor Board can take th 
middle of the road as_ successful 
through final settlement of the case z 
it did in the beginning last week, con 
promise should prevail. 

NWLB assumed partial jurisdict 
of the case, declaring its intention ! 
determine only whether the AFM 
refusal to make radio transcriptions ¢ 
stitutes a strike; Petrillo claims it ¢ 
not. Significant also is the fact that t 
board did not order the musicians bay ¢ 
to work, always a standard prelimina 
tc acceptance of a case by NW LB 
e@ The British Plan—While these dev 


opments did little to clarify proba - 
outcome of the dispute, hint of one wii ye 
mate solution came from the Lond 

Philharmonic’s Sir Thomas Beechat d ¢ 
who suggested an arrangement simi Ep 
to that effective in England. | nder j | 
British musicians receive a fee for 2M ht, 


performance of records-used by the Bri 
ish Broadcasting Corp. Styling the pi Lo 
posal to Petrillo’s view that funds shou 
be paid to the A.F.M. rather than 
musician, Sir Thomas suggests that cre 
ators of the records hand over to! 
union such income for whatever ust t 
A.F.M. should see fit—preferabls 
establishing a federation orchestra. 
orchestras. 
Obstacles to the execution of su 


’ ne: 
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Could you look this sailor in the eye? 


conserved tires. The rubber built the boat. 
ur bonds and taxes paid for it. 

our sacrifice was trifling compared to his 
. yet it made all the difference between life 
d death. 
Every act of every civilian may save a 
hter’s life . . . or cost one. 
Loose words can sink a ship. Black markets 
n drain the life-blood of your sons. 
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The work you do—or fail to do—is felt some- 
how on every battlefront. 
We can—we must—we will—do more! 
* ok * * 

The Citizens Service corps, a part of the local 
Defense Council, can tell you how you can do 
more in your own community. Probably such a 
group is at work near you. If not, help start one. 


A free booklet available through this magazine will 
tell you what to do and how to do it. Send for it now. 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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plan are: (1) It would requi: 
| sional amendment of the copy: ht ae 
AS A MANAGEMENT MAN... OU’VE probably read “The Road to | (2) policing of such a setup | y mall 

Mandalay.” You've certainly scanned involve thousands of radio sty Lc ai 
war headlines about Rangoon. But...as. | ™any independent, hence 


sses 


management man ...what’s Burma to you? | ™ore of a problem than it is in Eng Cel 

lagi ,? It’s one of the markets which American | Where all stations are operatc.! } erhe 
= business must prepare to pioneer as part agency, the BBC. p the 

of the war job ! @ More  Strikes—Meanwhik ick 1 


Executives at the Lebanon Steel Foundry | strikes—notably against Station \\\| 


surmea are planning now for the future supply of Memphis, Tenn., for employ ing ; 


castings to American industries that partici- | union hillbilly musicians a1 
pate in world re-construction. We regard WNEW, New York, for use of Bri 


ackin 
cess 
Mar 
sociz 


to this planning as an essential part of complete recordings—kept the issue ali f mal 
war service...for American products must Petrillo was not too busy this week; heir | 


do what the most gifted statesman cannot | consider the possibility of striking Ae leas 


J accomplish—assure a Jasting victory for moving picture industry—an her y rea \ 
ow S democratic ideals. veyor of mechanical music which hy ound 


It’s a big job ahead... and one that, in | lieves is cutting down on the iarket illfroble 
many cases, will call for equipment of the live talent—before the radio a1 | mey 0 
finest quality America can produce. Pio- | ing companies have been bought : } 
neers in the steel casting industry, Lebanon | lhiecl. Best trade guess is that hie inter; ILI 


assures quality through the rigid applica- | to fry that fish separately. 
tion of such controls as the accurate assembly 


Wii 


of a core (illustrated). ° ozen 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Penna. Co-op in Meat = 


ity, 
nd d 
mg dt 
rorke 
quor 
ighet 
eason 
Independent retailers, who conjiis thal 
plained last week to the Senate Smjjince 
Business Committee about  groc Phi 
chains buying packing plants in ord 
to guarantee meat supplies—a complanfambolis 
which arises chiefly from Safeway’s aqiers s 
quisition of Nebraska Beef Co. i 
Omaha (BW—Jul.24’43,p84)—were pr 
sented this week with one answer # 
their problem. 
@ Only for Shareholders—In Cincinnat 
members of the retail meat dealers’ a 
sociation, pressed for supplies becau 
of the recent failure of 14 pack 
houses there, decided to organize a a 
operative. Supplies would be distribute 
from the plant recently vacated by t 
John F. Stegner Co. Sponsors hop 
eventually to enroll 100 members. 
Only shareholders would be furnishet 
meat. Organization plans still are int 
formative stage, but a strong majonty¢ 
the association’s members is insisti 
that no member of the cooperative, 
gardless of his financial ability, be 4 
lowed to buy any more stock than th ITE 
retailer who operates on a slim ban 
account. Amer 


@ Equal Losses, Too?—Another factioailhy ide 
contends that retailers with substanti - 
customer lists be given a proportionatt “i 
greater share of the output. Involcgil ute 
also is the question of distributing a 
losses and profits, an important consGiifatts, 
eration because the retailers expect “Gita, 
operate at a loss for some time. i, 
Proponents of the “equal share’ 1 Radi 
face the unpleasant conclusion that g@a 
kites 
Basin 


Ws ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE Cincinnati dealers gettin 
GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD x 
together jo slaughter their ow: 


It’s one answer to the chains tha 
acquire packing facilities. 


profits are to be distributed qual 
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vill have to be distributed on the 
oe hocis, Here the retailer with a 
mall customer list stands to lose more, 
st as be will gain more in the profit 
Cel ig prices would be observed, and 
erhead costs would be attacked—even 
» the extent of requiring members to 
ick up their own supplies from the 
acking plant. This would obviate the 
cessity of operating a truck fleet. 
Many Old-Timers—Members of the 
sociation say it is a question either 
{ making the co-op succeed or of losing 
cir livelihood, and many of them are 
t least third generation butchers in an 
rea whose residents eat millions of 
ounds annually. But the financing 
roblems are tough ones—so tough that 
ey may well prove insurmountable. 


EILING ON MEALS 


With the cost of dining out already 
ozen in parts or all of 32 states, ceiling 
brices for meals became effective this 
eek in the. nation’s No. 1 restaurant 
gettingmmity, New York. With prices of food 
nd drink rolled back to those prevail- 
mg during the Apr. 4-10 period, New 
‘orkers noted little change except in 
iquor prices, raised recently to absorb 
higher taxes. Restaurateurs claim the 
eason food prices didn’t drop this week 
s that they have been held voluntarily 
ince mid-April. 

Philadelphia reports that restaurants 
oze prices on a la carte menus only, 
bolishing blue plates and special din- 
es so cost per meal is actually higher. 
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ITES FOR WAR 


American war production covers a 
Ane: vide variety of products—including 
sonateqgpech peacetime toys as box kites. In 
Involveqypmuilitary service, kites are used for rais- 
rributinging antennas for radios aboard life 
 consiirafts, Made of cloth and light metal 
<pect ‘iitrames, they fold compactly for stow- 
ve” ides. At Los Angeles, Mission Bell 
that ##*2dio’s women workers turn out 400 
cquali@ikites a day for the armed services. 
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Official U S$ Navy Photograph 


of Invasion Ships for Uncle Sam 


. with specially tooled Delta equipment for 
drilling holes in treadways on the gang ways 


In hundreds of plants, American 
war industry has devised amaz- 
ingly successful installations with 
standard low-cost Delta machines 
— making large, costly, slowly 
constructed special machines un- 
necessary—saving time and money. 

This special drilling unit is a 
case in point. Built around four 
standard 14-inch Delta drill 
presses, it rides the side rails of 
the 40-foot gang plank — drilling 
rows of 8 holes through the steel 


punched treadway and cross mem- 
bers, with substantial savings in 
time. First four holes are drilled, 
then the unit is moved over by the 
hand feed into exact position for 
the four additional holes, 


Probably you, too, can develop 
a simple, safe, satisfactory produc- 
tion line that is a credit to all con- 
cerned—using stock model Deltas 
in units, batteries, and special set- 
ups. Investigate! Write for “Tool- 


ing Tips” and new Delta catalog. 
MA-2 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
\ 903G E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


z 

a 

z 

\ / Please send me typical issues of ‘“Tooling Tips’’ ° 

M ! LWAU E E and your new catalog of low-cost machine tools. ; 
V Name. pS ee Se : 

° ET TON ; 
Machine Tools fee 
oc este ek ne a 

5 

‘ City (......) State : 
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ALL 3 NOW... 


| FIGHT-WIN-PLAN 


TO BE READY 
WHEN THE SHOOTING STOPS | 


@ Industrial Executives are 
invited to write NOW (on 
business letterhead please) 
for our newly printed om 
let, “After the Shooting 
Stops” and for our 36-page 
plastic bound brochure 
“Ingenuity.” The lat- 
strates and describes 
ties. 


titled 


ter illu < 
our extensive facili 


FINANCE 


The Peace Jolt 


Stock market suffers its 


accumulated in the long bul! 
while others have decided that ¢ mis}; 
be as well to hold cash as stoc} ' 
@ End of Bull Market?—How {,; » 


present price drop will extend, : 0 ong ; 


first tumble in 15 months as 


Il Duce quits; volume of trading 
increases on the decline. 


Unlike its effect on the London Stock 
Exchange where prices firmed on the 
news, the announcement of Mussolini’s 
personal nose dive has caused security 
markets here to experience the sharpest 
selloff seen in many a day. Volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange has 
reached the highest levels reported in 


predicting now. 


market which began 15 months ; 


However, the current selloff crtgiy) 
has not surprised all sections of the by. 


kerage fraternity. For some tin 
conservative elements had was 


the gradual decline seen in tracing yo} 


ume, plus the labored upward mo 


in prices witnessed in recent weeks, jy 


dicated an ebbing of the buying 
siasm responsible for the upswing 


veither has an. one &. 
cided yet whether the effects ¢{ rece: 
events have definitely ended hic } 
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Frankly, we think you'll be 
pleased. 
Joseph J. 


over two months. The trading list has 
also broadened considerably, and the 
heavy selling pressure seen Tuesday re- 
sulted in the ticker’s running ten min- 
utes late at the close, a very unusual 
sight recently. 
@ Even “Peace Stocks” Spill—The great- 
est selling py has been felt by war 
babies such as the aircraft, rail, steel, 
armament, and similar stocks. Sellers, 
however, actually haven’t shown too 
much discrimination thus far. Few 
stocks have been spared and many 
(American Tel. & Tel., for example, 
dropped about four points in two days) 
that would benefit from an end to the 
war have been sent tumbling. 
Speculators have hastily dumped 
heavy commitments to collect profits 


e Tax Factor—Of significance, too, a 
overlooked by many, is the fact thy 
lately the long-term holding period ¢ 
six months (for tax purposes) has bee; 
drawing to a close for stocks bought ix 
December and January, when the marke 
was considerably lower. This in itsel 
would call for some liquidation, even in 
more normal times, to cash in on ayail 
able profits. Any selloff obviously wil 
greatly intensify such profit taking. 
In the more recent phases of the bull 
market, the peace stocks actually proved 
a dominant factor (BW —Apr.3’43,p15 
Standard & Poor’s “peace stock” index 
had risen (before this week’s spill) some 
70% above the 1942 low; a similar com- 
pilation of war stocks rose only 40% 
Consequently, it is not so surprising 
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POST-WAR PLANS 
Ford, Bacon & Davis 
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-called peace issues were quite 
e to profit taking. 
. Ities—The saddest cas- ; 
7 Casua iy : ae This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
f this week’s stock market are be 
et ale Bed teen o construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
arke: ir those bears who hac cen Cx: to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
a sharp shake-out for some time, 
became faint-hearted and cov- 


665,715 Shares 


Cinpektivough into new high ground) | ‘Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


ad becn making such rosy predictions. 


Preferred Stock 


1€, the This Week Month Year (without par value) 
ed tha Ago Ago Ago 
ing vol. tocks — i 
ig \O-M tndustrial ..117.9 123.6 122.5 87.5 $1.50 Dividend Cumulative, Convertible 
ov 7 Railroad ... : 39.6 38. 26.3 
i Utility .... . 52.3 ‘ 30.5 
pon onds : 
n- Industrial . . 116. 


116.7 117.1 108.5 Price $33.50 per Share 


6 

00, an MMM Railroad ... 99.7 100.9 99.6 84.5 
5 
2 


ict tha MP Utility... 115.6 7 104.4 

rod of U. §. Govt.112.9 112.8 . 110.7 

as been 

ught ay Data: noe ag a pert 5, Bg Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
market Mmeor gove ; j ities i 

. . : deral Reserve Bank of New York. including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


a a LEHMAN BROTHERS BLYTH & CO., Inc. 
ng. 


i bel North American Co. appeal | jus, 19, 1943 
prove’ Mion death sentence may languish 


3,p15 
inderambefore Supreme bench as SEC 
) en Bwins on technical knockout. 

. 40% 


(prising 


For eight long years, ever since the 
law was passed, the SEC has met with 
—__.. Me iinited success in its struggle to “per- 

suade” the leading utility holding com- 
panies to comply with the integration 
“140 wovision (death sentence) of the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. Companies have 
carried suit after suit to the highest 
court, impeding the SEC even though 


120 losing the cases. a. ; = : 
Blocked on Appeal—However, the 9p: ty == —— 
North American Co. now publicly ad- me <A. POE ce tty 
1109 | mts it finds itself in a tough spot. This ? , sare “ae nny eo 
0 et Tae pee 


is because self-disqualification by so = igh all an aa ate Rime ~ —> 


many Supreme Court justices, due to —— 


10U: ions with th sti ~ | 
| feo PLYWOOD INVASION BARGES 


80 

|] 50| Mfeovernment, has b ] b I 
g , $s brought about the 
ack of a Supreme Court quorum since MADE FOR UNITED NATIONS! 
early this year to hear its appeal of a 

| 40 lower court decision proclaiming the @ Add invasion barges to > long list of war jobs : 
death sentence provision constitutional. \ Douglas Fir Plywood is doing. This sturdy, light DOU 

The management thus sees the defi- fee, 09 0cores ee ne ¥96d for trans GLAS FIR 

nite possibility that the lower court’s portation equipment of all kinds, for military and 
lant / war worker housing, for factory construction and 

+ 30 cccision may eventually prove the final scores of other purposes. Because of this wide and OD 
determinant in its long fight. varied experience, you're sure to find Douglas Fir e 
¢ Plan Roughed Out—<As a result much Plywood one of your most useful post-war 7? 
" rk ; an “ity : . construction materials Cal 

hes ork on a plan for dissolution and dis- MADE Lap 
member » ove mn ace GER 

: a ment of the system, in accord FREE FOLDER SHOWS OTHER PLYWOOD WAR USES SPLIT -p j LIGHTER 
vith the death sentence, has been ac- Write for your copy today. Douglas Fir Plywood ST ROOF 
complished, and the filing of such a plan Association, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Washington RONGER 

__ J rith the SEC may now actually be but ——— 


i matter of weeks. Therefore, ironically STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 
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OR FAST, smooth cutting of all hard, 
brittle, NON-METALLIC materials you 
can’t beat a DI-MET Rimlock diamond 
abrasive wheel! These blades are copper 
or steel discs, evenly notched and loaded 
with carefully crushed and graded dia- 
monds.* Because of the exceptional hard- 
ness of diamonds, DI-MET Rimlocks cut 
all ordinarily non-machinable materials 
such as porcelain, glass, ceramics, vitre- 
ous products, glazed face brick, tile, 
steatite, etc. 

Cutting can be performed at a single 
pass of the wheel to any depth, being 
limited only by the size of the wheel. Cuts 
are cool, non-warping, with smooth re- 
sulting surfaces. Blade dimensions remain 
almost constant over long periods—an 
advantage that permits accurate groov- 
ing and cutting to close tolerances. 
DI-MET steel or copper Rimlocks for cut- 
off and slicing operations are available 
in all even diameters from 4” to 24” (also 
in a small 3” size). Special thick-bodied 
copper DI-MET Rimlocks are made in 
sizes from 1” to 6” diameters and in any 
thickness up to 2” 


adenti 


R 

will be furnished 
on your applica- 
tiens. If possible, 
please send a ma- 
terial sample and 
complete infor- 
mation. 


e ially bonded the Rim- 
paper mah conting, 


tp. 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing 
August, 1939........ 93.5 100.3 
TE, BOOBs cdccceces 98.3 101.7 
January, 1941* ...... 97.8 100.7 
Dn Ae yi ciehaux seed 105.9 103.3 
eg re ae 
SE Sh dig: cio ,0,9 An ese 124.6 125.3 
August 126.1 125.2 
September ......... 126.6 125.8 
ree 129.6 © 125.9 
November ctcing See Seen 
December .......... 132.7 1259 
January, 1943 ........ 133.0 125.9 
POMMMEY .w wc csccess $990 * 1262 
See 137.4 - 127.6 
Ar 140.6 127.8 
Sr: 143.0 127.9 
NE sence cee 141.9 1279 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935—39=100. 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” 
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Fuel, Ice, House Tota) burcha 

& Elec- — Fur- st of We Ll 
Rent tricity nishings Misc. iving ‘ono 
104.3 97.5 100.6 §=100.4 ~— gg ¢ Mi inanc 
104.6 98.6 100.1 100.6 109; Ment 
105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 js Inds 
105.8 1014 105.3 1033 1044 I 
108.5 105.0 1223 1109 j1¢4 ” 
108.0 106.3 1228 2111 j)-, jens! 
108.0 106.2 123.0 111.1 4)>, jggpetrat 
108.0 106.2 123.6 111.4 1175 Ioreigt 
108.0 106.2 123.7 118 j)0) Iagpe Ec 
108.0 106.2 123.9 112.7 jj9s Igify. 
108.0 106.3 124.1 1128 jr Hov 
108.0 107.3 S23.f 443.) 1204 nanc! 
108.0 107.2 124.1 1136 13) he le 
108.0 107.4 124.5 114.5 1225 [mod 
108.0 107.5 124.6 1148 124) | 
108.0 1076 125.1 115.3 125) - 
108.0 107.7 125.4 115.7 146 fetter 


by | 
which 
n tur 
n the 


formula. 


enough, the SEC, unless present signs 
fail, now seems about to win the most 
important battle of its life by a tech- 
nical knockout. 

No official details of the company’s 

plan are yet available. However, in the 
past it has indicated no desire to con- 
tinue in existence as an investment trust. 
Instead, from unofficial reports, it would 
be succeeded, temporarily, by four new 
regional holding-operating companies 
and a fifth organization set up strictly 
for liquidation purposes. Three of the 
former would acquire the excellent op- 
erating properties serving the industrial 
areas of St. Louis, Cleveland, and Mil- 
waukee, and, the fourth, the Washing- 
ton, D. C. units, plus North American's 
present holding of one-third of Pacific 
Gas & Electric’s outstanding common 
stock. 
@ Process of Liquidation—The liquidat- 
ing company would take over the North 
American Power & Light securities 
held, West Kentucky Coal, and various 
real estate properties owned. As these 
assets were sold, the company would 
distribute proceeds pro rata to the other 
four organizations. 

North American now has outstanding 
$35,650,000 of funded debt, $65,136,- 
950 of preferred stock (in two issues), 
and 8,572.626 common shares of $10 
par. The funded debt and preferred 
stocks, under the plan, would be as- 
sumed by the four new holding-operat- 
ing companies, in accordance with the 
proportion of North American income 
contributed by the respective properties. 
Such debt would be retired as rapidly 
as possible out of earnings and, when 
fully paid off, those companies would be 
dissolved. North American’s common 
stockholders would wind up holdin 
their share of the stocks in the ated 
operating companies now held by the 
parent company. 
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COMMODITIES 


Spread Too Far? 


Some congressmen think 
CCC should stop foreign buying 
lest it incur postwar burden; 
that will kill it. 


Congressional sponsors of the Com 
modity Credit Corp., such as Sen. Joha 
Bankhead and Rep. Henry B.eSteagall 
would be glad to see their pet get ou 
of the importing business and go back 
to juggling domestic crop surpluses. 
elt Isn't Just the Money—Jalking 
point is that CCC may be stuck with 
huge postwar surpluses that will cost 
it huge losses. But that isn’t the rock 
bottom argument. Congress looked ot 
with equanimity as Commodity Credit 
piled up huge deficits (for the ‘Treasury 
to pay off) while filling the ever-normal 
granary to overflowing. Losses in tor 
eign commodities could be paid of 
similarly—but congressmen are afraid 
CCC might be sucked under in the 
process, in which case there wouldnt 
be any ever-normal granary. 

For a long time, Commodity Credit 
has been importing and_ stockpiling 
everything under the sun. Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease Administration, Office st 
Economic Warfare, and various Recor 
struction Finance Corp. subsidianes 
pay for these things if and as they take 
them off CCC’s hands. So far, the 
various agencies have taken up thes 
commitments; it’s ‘mainly a question o 
whether they will do so after the peace. 
@ Remedial Steps—Interim remedy 4 
proviso in the CCC life-extension bil 


rectiy 
the | 
Ho 
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Dec. 31, 1943) that the cor- 
be reimbursed for services, 
ieses,  perating costs, or commodities 
yurchascd or delivered to or on behalf ; ry 
Lend-Lease, Army, Navy, Office of | Ger 

‘conomic Warfare, Reconstruction | FREE 

inance Corp., Or any other govern- | BOOK 

vent agency “from the appropriate 
unds of these agencies.” 

Fina! action may be financing of buy- 
ng for iend-lease by Lend-Lease Admin- 
tration direct, and transfer of CCC 
reign purchase activities to the Office 
»f Economic Warfare, ostensibly to D 
nify all foreign buying in one agency. o 
How It All Started—CCC began 
nancing for Lend-Lease even before Te 
he lend-lease law was signed in early 
n941, so as to take advantage of sea- | 
mal flush production of pork, lard, 
butter, cheese, and eggs. Actual buying 
; by Food Distribution Administration 
which bills CCC for purchases; CCC 
n turn gets its money back some time 
n the future from the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. - gg? po nese ener ¢ 
Stated reason for circuitous opera- | efficiency, bosed \ ( / 
ions is that FDA has experienced com- | L§°* "me studies. nN. i 

nodity buyers, that ready cash of CCC \ oe eee \ / 

nakes for quick buying during seasons Sock proseslion. 

if plenty, that buying can be organized V J \ vi 
to control production and prices. ~) c 


throug! 
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? 
Ir Part of Farm Program—Lend-lease played during ot Sepa 
thinkfmbuying is really the tool used by FDA | nov onan 5 | 1 a tae tera. 
0 support prices the War Food Ad- | 
ministration considers necessary to | 
timulate farm production of designated 
vat crop and livestock products. Pur- 
hases, include every conceivable food 


product. Heaviest buying has been of 
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c Comgmmeats of all kinds, dairy and poultry | A : 
n. Johnqmproducts, fats and oils, fish, fruits, and re you skeptical about music as @ pro- case-history proof, not theories, of how 
Steapallmegetables. duction booster? Please withhold judg- music helps speed vital war supplies to 
oct otf Domestic purchases also include | ment until you've read this remarkable the fighting fronts faster... how the 
50 backfmitems such as candles and cotton tick- | study of “Music and Manpower.” See same plant broadcasting equipment is 
uses, [apng, fumigants and fungicides, matches | for yourself the facts, figures, and photos used for Voice-Paging to locate anyone 
‘Talkinggend naval stores, soap and starch, to- | agents ee rs ae a anywhere in the plant in a split second! 
itim™acco and toilet paper. Besides pur- | ®€rt executives, Mead how music has 

‘il a hases, the CCC i made availuble | helped to offset personnel losses—reduce SEND FOR FREE COPY TODAY! 
he rockfmtom its stocks large quantities of cot- | absenteeism and accidents—lessen “Te- Let this booklet speak for itself! Send 
sked onlin, Soybeans, tobacco, wheat, and corn. | Jects and spoilage. Just off the press, in coupon now for your free copy of ““Music 
 Credifame Scope of Operations—Total of CCC | digest form, this fascinating booklet gives and Manpower. 
Ireasunqm’nd-lease financing through June 30, | 

in for >3,000,000 was the unpaid balance. | : ne 
in “ll The CCC president, J. B. Hutson, | BY THE MAKERS OF “FLEXIFONE” INTERCOMMUNICATION 

afraid old banking and currency committee Licensed under U. S. Patents of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western Electric Co., Incorporated 

in thegguembers durin ay hearings on CCC 

ife extension there have been no losses 


vouldnt 
to date on lend-lease financing, but 


embers’ concern is over potential losses 


Credit, is ; ‘ 
ckpilingg declining prices on heavy inven- 
Nowy aeons at war’s end. 

y, Navy, : ; P : 
fice of CCC buying of foreign agricultural 


ommodities was begun on Board of 


Recon- fir. tga 

«diaries Economic Warfare directive last sum-| / OPERADIO MFG. CO., DEPT. B-17, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
sidianies mer, desi ti CCC l : ra | O Please send free copy of new booklet “Music and Manpower. 

rev take : » designating as sole govern- a PIN TO YOUR 1) Have representative survey our needs and estimate cost. 

or thegcat purchaser of agricultural com-| [7 aebateeeh, s oe are 

; ‘thee tities—alcohol to grease wool. Di-| |) LETTERHEAD eal 

son affective powers were later transferred to| | CAO er nr pacers. Sa ae Bg 
stion ot the W “ee : : gtk ke ie. Sn a i 
> peace Mens Food Administration. 
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How It Is Set Up—Unlike lend-lease, 
CC buys and sells foreign commodi- 
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ties through importers acting a: agen, 
or licensees. Washington headg jarte; 
staff of 30, headed by Cour: icy ¢ 
Brown, former State Dept. off -ia) 
organized on commodity lines. ] 

Biggest operation is in sug.’ wy 
losses totaling $10,416,605 © ‘iroys 
June 30 on account of paymen: of ;, 
creased costs of marine and ¥ ar yi 
insurance, ocean freight, | indlin 
charges, and internal rail transp rtation 
cn both offshore and continenta! sip;, 
@ Stockpile in Latin America—( ficial 
say there have been no losses on mport 
of fats and oils, but the deficit on cof. 
through June 30, 1943 was $1,4°)5,00) 
and on cocoa $635,289. Besides paying 
part of increased ocean transp tat 
on coffee, CCC is committed to | buying 
the unshipped balance of South Amen. 
can coffee quotas. 

Other commodities purchased }y 

CCC include alcohol, garlic, chick pea 
and loofah sponges from Mexico; butte, 
frozen chickens and turkeys, and refine 
glycerin from Argentina; cotton fron 
Egypt, Puerto Rico, and Peru; flax fron 
Canada and Peru; lentils and rice bean; 
from Chile; livermeal from New Ze. 
land; pyrethrum from the Belgian 
Congo, Brazil, and British East Afric: 
rotenone from Peru; and whale guan 
from South Georgia Islands. 
@ Agricultural Setup—Reason why CCC 
handles the agricultural imports is that 
CCC has funds and charter power to 
buy, sell, exchange, or otherwise deal in 
agricultural commodities. 

Total of CCC foreign purchase 
through June 30, 1943, was $189,000. 
000, of which $87,000,000 worth of 
ee were in inventories on that 

ate. 


OPTIMISM ON CORN 


Good weather over the Com Belt 
spurred Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard to an extraordinary burst of 
optimism this week. He declared that, 
if the favorable conditions persist, it i 
possible for this year’s crop to exceed 
even the all-time record of 3,175,000; 
000 bu. in 1942 by as much as 100; 
000,000 bu. 

Considering the fact that this coun- 
try has come through with only three 
3,000,000,000-bu. crops in all its his 
tory (in 1906, 1920, and 1942), —— 
tion ranging upward of 3,250,000,000 
this year would represent quite a 
achievement. It would be particularly 
gratifying in view of the livestock feed 
needs. 

On July 1, the 1943 Dept. of Agricul 
ture forecast was a 2,707,000,000-bu. 
harvest. An improvement of 550,000,000 
bu. from July 1 to harvest time would 
indeed be phenomenal; the grain trade, 
in fact, hardly expects the crop report as 
of Aug. 1 (due Aug. 10) to reflect much 
more than a fraction of the potential 
gain cited by Wickard. 
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HE TRADING POST 


ome Front Leadership 


As we grapple with the difficulties of 
e home front, it may be interesting to 
t back twenty-odd years and see what 
as going on in another country beset by 
ke difficulties in a more acute stage. The 
arrator is General Erich von Luden- 
rf. In his book, “My War Memo- 
s.” he comments as follows: 

“Price control, the task of domestic 
sencies, suffered from political consid- 
ations. Because of the agitation of the 
cial Democrats against agriculture and 
e generally difficult living conditions, 
e government hesitated to regulate 
aximum prices in a farsighted and ap- 
ropriate manner. Agriculture found 


at it was incapable of functioning un- 
t the fixed maximum prices due to its 
igh costs and the necessity to provide 


pr the postwar acquisition of farm im- 
Jements. Food reserves were insuffi- 
ent and then could not be collected 
ompletely because of too low prices. 
e incompetent government agencies 
hich were supposed to accomplish col- 
ctions were not able to do the job. 
heir activities often irritated and an- 
oyed the farmers. ‘The individual citi- 
n could not even get his ration, already 
plculated too low for the maintenance 
f his full efficiency. City and country 
‘ped themselves as far as they could. 
lack markets and hoarding increased. 
on it became impossible to put a halt 
the downward trend. 

“Persons of means procured all they 
ceded and more. Even though their 
msumption was of no importance in 
mparison with the total national con- 
mption, their activities caused bitter- 
CSS. 

“The broad masses, especially the 
iddle classes, including civil service 
nployees and officials with fixed sala- 
's, had heavy burdens to carry. A few 
them may have been forced to prac- 
¢ self-help, but a far greater part liter- 
ly starved. This suffering was added to 
¢ many other burdens of the middle 
asses. Still, this class did its duty— 
nfortunately without complaint. 

“The working man was taken care of. 
e adapted his wage demands—often en- 
breed by strikes—to the black market. 
Mf course, many working men had also 
ficult times. But in contrast to the 
iddle class, they had, in general, 
ough to live. 

“The black market became a domes- 
¢ problem of the greatest political sig- 
ificance. It grew with the duration of 
¢ war; that is, as thinking at home lost 
buch with the war, and as natural in- 
incts, for which no counterbalance had 
‘en found, predominated. Black mar- 
‘ts and hoarding assumed ever more ob- 
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noxious forms and had increasingly de- 
structive effects upon German thinking. 

“The system of a completely con- 
trolled economy in conjunction with 
maximum prices had failed. Production 
was not increased; harvests became ever 
smaller due to such outside influences as 
lack of male workers, shortage of fertil- 
izer, and unfavorable weather. The mili- 
tary leaders requested repeatedly that 
the Reichskanzler put an end to the 
black market as well as to excessive man- 
ufacturers’ profits and wages so as to 
maintain war production efficiency. 

“It was like a vicious cycle: The fear 
of excessive maximum agricultural prices 
actually led to an increase of the entire 
cost of living; and deepened considerably 
the rift between city and country. Dis- 
satisfied elements knew how to make 
profit from these circumstances. Thus, 
the enemies’ hunger blockade brought 


us not only physical but also mental 
suffering. 

“My own view regarding a controlled | 
economy of the home front was that the | 
sooner regulation could give way to free | 
trade, the better; and in some essential | 
goods this should have been done at | 
once. In addition, there was a feeling | 
that the cooperative organizations and | 
particularly producer groups should have | 
been called on more widely to assist the 
administration. Unfortunately, they were 
not sufficiently represented everywhere. 
In particular, however, prices should 
have been higher for some products and 
should have been determined sufficiently 
in advance so that the farmers could 
have been prepared.” 

xx * cn 


All of which suggests that leadership 
on the home front demands character 
and competence at least equal to that re- 
quired on the battlefield. It calls for 
courage and devotion too. Free men are 
reluctant to subject themselves utterly 
to leaders that they suspect of needless 
bungling or of conniving at their own 
political advantage in the distribution of 
war burdens. Most of the resentment 
over wartime hardships, I am convinced, 
arises from such suspicions. 

It can be allayed only by proving them 
to be unfounded. And if that requires a 
leader to sacrifice his political aspira- 
tions, what of it? To win this war many 
Americans must pay taxes until it hurts, 
must suffer the loss of businesses it has 
taken them a lifetime to build. Some 
must lay down even life itself. 

The statesman, as distinguished from 
the politician, knows that his political 
fortunes also may well be a casualty of 
war—but he is willing to take that risk. 
It is of such stuff that truly great leaders 


are made. W.C. 


Reasons 


why you should install 
IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 


Now 


ww Ample Steam 


Iron Fireman stokers fit 
requirements of each 
boiler plant. They keep 
steam at desired pres- 
sure, regardless of fluc- 
tuations in steam load. 
Steam output is in- 
creased so that stepped- 
up loads can often be 
carried without install- 
ing new boilers. 


2g Conserve Fuel 


Nia rt Iron Fireman stokers 
embody these essentials: 
Accurate control of coal 
and air supply; electric 
operating controls; en- 
gineered installation. 
Owners profit by sub 
stantially reduced fuel 
bills, reduced labor and 
other operating savings. 


¥r Save Manpower ¢ Ways 


All Tron Fireman stokers 
do away with hand firing. 
Bunker feed models con- 
vey coal automatically 
from bin to boiler re- 
leasing boiler room em- 
ployes for productive 
work. Cutting coal ton- 
nage saves manpower 


, 77\ © 
of mines and railroads. 


{KX Reliability; Low Upkeep 


- Iron Fireman stokers 
are properly engineered 
and precision built. 
They are heavy duty 
equipment with years of 
ean ve na life. Cor- 
rectly engineered instal- 
lations insure depend- 
able and reliable auto- 

* matic firing equipment. 


Our nationwide organization of qualified 
factory representatives is at your service. 
Write or wire Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3420 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. Plants at Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, 
Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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THE TREND 


A PARABLE FOR CONQUERORS 


There was a city with a government that became too 
weak, too corrupt, too divided, too empty of prestige to 
police the city. It could not keep order, protect property, 
defy change, or force concession to change. It held office 
at a time when the competitive forces within the city had 
been shaken out of balance and could be restored to 
stability only by changes in their relationships. So the 
last of its failures was the most disastrous. 

Thereupon the government was succeeded by a racket. 
Gangsters arose to batten on fat profits from selling the 
protection to property and privilege that the police could 
not give. They multiplied the reasons for protection and 
eventually took over much of the property and many of 
the privileges for themselves. They forced a symbolic 
few of the concessions that the disinherited had not been 
able to win from the government. They imposed an 
order that looked like the security for which the discon- 
tented had rioted. They buried the issues of conflict 
under a flood of propaganda. 

But, inevitably, the gangster was driven to attack other 
cities for their spoils and inevitably he learned in utter 
defeat that a good government is stronger than a good 
racket. And he and his city became a parable. 


© This is a parable as old as history. As fast as it has been 
forgotten, it has been renewed on a fresh foundation of 
facts. It is being documented again today. For the city, 
read Italy; for the government that failed, look up the 
record of the sorry events that prefaced the March on 
Rome; for the gangsters, remember Mussolini and his 
Fascist cohorts, with the hope that they have, indeed, 
become only a memory. 

However, there is more of the parable to be remem- 
bered by those who have striven to write “finis” to this 
latest edition of it. It has been started more often than 
it has been completed to the specifications of the whole 
pattern. Weak governments have sometimes been revital- 
ized before the gangster got his chance. 


e The failure of the weak government that gave Musso- 
lini his particular chance might have been repaired within 
the law. This was prevented not just by the strength of 
an inner circle of privilege-holders who held their privi- 
leges beyond the reach of any compromise. The voices 
from the left make too easy an explanation of that theory. 
It was thwarted not just by the power of an outer fringe 
of malcontents who demanded violent change without 
mitigation. Statements issued from the far right rest too 
heavily on the Italian workers’ seizure of the factories— 
which has had its close parallels in the domain of our 
own unchanging regime. 

In the showdown that Fascism won, the hand that 
threw away the cards held by the established legitimate 
government was that of the leadership of the central 
mass of the Italian people. Imagine Huey Long’s having 
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marched on Washington in the midst of Mr. Ioove 
troubles, somewhat multiplied. Then imagine the ayg 
age American business man accepting the Kingfish’s py 
tection for the status quo and his propaganda for dj 
content as an easy shortcut to salvation. That may be] 
strain but it is not too fantastic a comparison with why 
happened in Italy. 


@ Many of those who let it happen in Italy will noy 
echo the cry of “Down with Fascism.” They will joj 
the King, who also acquiesced in it, to confront us with 
a “legitimate” government that is 2] years too late. Thein 
will be a government built on the same quagmire ¢ 
unsolved problems that Mussolini camouflaged for then 
21 years ago. And if General Eisenhower will insu iil 
them against the need of making disturbing political anim 
economic readjustments, they will take a policy from him 
as readily as they did from Il Duce. In fact, they mug 
have already calculated that the premiums will be a lo 
cheaper than those that they paid so quietly during al 
the years that General Eisenhower's boys were growing 
old enough to vote. 

The acquiesence of the “best people” of the plundered 
city is a point in the parable that our State Department, 
our War Department, and all the rest of us should have 
looked up when the loud speakers blared the news that 
Mr. Churchill’s “Italian jackal” had fallen at last. It 
should still be kept in mind when Victor. Emmanuel o 
any other figurehead falls after him. The troubles of 
which Mussolini was the cause are not all that is the 
matter with Italy; there are also the troubles of which 
he was the effect. The “best people” who would 
gracefully pick up at the point where they let ther 
lovely country down have shown too little discrimination 
between the good and the bad economic ingredients o 
a durable peace. 

In Italy, our government, in cooperation with the 
British, may have an opportunity to offset some of the 
blundering that marked its approach to the problem 
that France presents. If it is to act wisely there, its soun¢ 
ings must go deeper than personality. Even this argv 
ment against the men who acquiesced in Mussolini 
overemphasizes personality. The test of a governor must 
be his understanding of Italian political and economic 
errors that antedate Il Duce—and understanding ca 
be more important than mere willingness to “do some 
thing” about them, though that would follow any red 
understanding. 


© The “best people” are no more certain to be good 
enough in Italy than beyond the Alps where a lot of them 
are undoubtedly as willing to buy insurance of us as the; 
were in 1918—or as they were of Hitler in 1933. 
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